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ON ABORIGINAL RELIGION 
I] . SACRAMENTALISM, RITE AND MYTH 
By W. E. H. STANNER 


I. SOME THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
N the last article, “‘ The Lineaments of Sacrifice,’’! I showed that the highest rite 
of the Murinbata has a marked resemblance to sacrifice, and is therefore a good 
deal more than we ordinarily mean by initiation. How much more, and how best to 
interpret the facts, remain central difficulties. 

It was apparent also that the rite exhibits other interesting similarities. For 
example, some of the symbolisms are reminiscent of rebirth and baptism. Observers 
of many other aboriginal initiations have noted the same fact. 

I concentrated in the article on the structural resemblance to sacrifice since 
apparently it had not been noticed or stressed by others. What further constructions 
of the rite may be made? 

The first duty of anthropology in dealing with aboriginal religion is to try to 
elicit the kind of reality the facts of study have for the people responsible for them. 
The data might be described as natural facts of human conviction about the ultimates 
of life. In other words, they are products of human passion, aspiration and imagi- 
nation. They are what they are because aboriginal mentality is what it is. In 
this sense they have their being, as realities studied by anthropology, within what 
could be called an ontology of life. It is that reality which anthropology must set 
up for study as best it may (Fig. 2). 

In the course of doing so the typical difficulties become rather more marked 
than when other topics are under examination. The necessary means—abstraction, 
empirical methods, and an indicative-analytical language—are at all points being 
transcended by the facts. One neglects some features of reality in order to attend 
to others ; empiricism does not exhaust even what is selected ; the chosen language 


1 Oceania, Vol. XXX, No. 2, pp. 108-127. 
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may dry out and at times dessicate what is under study. And in an attempt to 
outwit the difficulties the analyst can scarcely avoid what Professor Firth has called 
“‘ the personal equation,” an implicit valuation of facts under the guise of objectivity. 
In dealing with the more mundane topics one hardly notices the problems. But 
they make themselves felt in an acute way when one engages in study the ultimate 
facts of religious form and concern. 





FIGURE 2. 


Figure 2 is an attempt to represent visually the relations between things of the religious (R) 
and social (S) orders and ontological reality in the Murinbata system. 

When the aborigines use English they choose the word “ dreaming ” (to which I add the 
definite article) for their totems (mgakumal) and totem-sites (ngoiguminggi), but also for the time 
of marvels in the indefinely remote past. But they use the word causatively as well by referring 
everything to The Dreaming as ground and source and when they say they want to or have to 
“follow up” The Dreaming. Again, they dissociate classes and groups of people by saying 
they have different ‘‘ dreamings.”’ 

In their own language, apart from terms like »gakumal, there are only two ways of referring 
to the mythical past as the ground and source of all things. One is by the word kadurer (lit. 
“ person(s), ‘ ? time”), which has the sense of human but marvellous persons of an indefinitely 
remote past ; the other is by the words da mundak (lit. ‘‘ state of being,” “ past time”’). The 
word for dream (nin) is not used. Evidently the use of the English word (which is in universal 
currency from Central Australia to North Australia, and doubtless has passed from tribe to tribe) 
is an attempt, by metaphor based on analogy, to convey the mystical quality of the relations 
as being like the relation of dream-life to waking-life. At the same time one must note that, to the 
aborigines, an actual dream-experience is agentive and prophetic. Their choice of the English 
word seems to me a brilliant economy of phrase, covering both the denotations and connotations 
of the mystical conception of totemism within the ontology. 

In Figure 2 the large circle symbolizes The Dreaming in its widest sense. In such a sense 
one may well say that it corresponds to absolute or whole reality, that which comprehends every- 
thing and is adequate to everything. It is the total referent of which anything else is a relatum, 


[Legend continued on next page.) 
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In these papers ore of my primary aims is to make as explicit as I can aspects 
of aboriginal religion which tend to remain tacit in more conventional approaches. 
To try, as a conscious aim of study, to bring out the onotology of a type of thought 
and life must involve one, I think unavoidably at present, in some degree of implicit 
valuation. On the other hand, the distortions made by the spurious ideal of complete 
objectivity can have even worse consequences. 


The tradition of anthropology has always gone beyond the study of man simply 
as Homo sapiens and Homo faber. Beyond, too, the rather inelegant conception of 
Homo socius. The analytical construct “ man-acting’’ has never been more than 
a convenient travesty. The true subject of study is really Homo convictus, to use 
the term suggested by Zuurdeeg.? That is, man to whom it is natural to act socially 
within a system of life depending on overwhelming convictions about ultimate 
values. 

A certain aridity has lain over anthropological studies of religion for some time. 
That self-styled “encyclopedic inventory’ Anthropology Today was perhaps a 
straightforward case of neglect. It did not contain a single paper on the topic and in 
its index listed only 11 of 929 pages as dealing with central questions. But many 
studies which are now remedying the neglect are still affected by a kind of theoretic 
blight. I refer in particular to the presupposition that the social order is primary 
and in some sense causal, and the religious order secondary and in some sense conse- 
quential. Thus, studies may issue in general propositions to the effect that religion 
“reflects” or “ expresses”’ the social structure. It is quite difficult to see why 
such statements seem important or even interesting. They are not clear even as 
metaphor, since a reflection would be a reversed image, which the theorists do not 


(Continuation of legend.) 


From within the aboriginal system of thought the direction of all relations is from the circle, the 
referent of everything, #o all that it embraces. The shaded and unshaded areas of the outer circle 
are an attempt to represent that property of whole reality which, in aboriginal eyes, appears as a 
kind of duality or as a mixture of dualities. Reality is both visible and invisible, and is both 
benign and malign. Hence, I believe, the absence of entelechy ; the fact that a Golden Age 
mentality is absent from the myths; the duality of all the main figures of the myths; and the 
“human all too human ’”’ characteristics of many personages entering into the allegorical con- 
structions. The absence of moral or religious fervour seems to me consonant also with that 
property. 

I intend the figure to mean that the religious and social orders are only analytically separable. 
There are some social things which are not religious, and some religious things which are not social, 
but the two orders are connected, and connected with a more comprehensive reality of life and 
thought. 

The placement of R closer than S to the outer circle is meant to show that religious activity 
brings people closer than does social activity to ontological reality. The successive initiations 
deepen the interior life and, at the same time, widen the experiential world until, at Punj, it 
approaches whole reality as understood. The “‘ mystery ’’ of Punj is a shape or nginipun forming 
in the field of macro-experience and simply phrased by analogy, metaphor and allegory in a 
symbolical language drawn from S, the realm of social experience. 

The conception which I use is that religious rites are acts towards whole reality, myths are 
allegorical statements about it, and social customs are acts within whole reality. It is the acting 
towards The Dreaming which takes the rites upon the ground of macro-experience, the natural 
ground of mysticity. 


2 Willem F. Zuurdeeg, An Analytical Philosophy of Religion, London, 1959. 
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of course mean, and an expression which is not a concentration—and, in this sense, 
an elucidation—does not advance analysis. I do not adopt any such formulation, 
and prefer rather to regard facts of the social order, if they are disconnected from 
religion, as providing one of the symbolical languages through which ontological 
reality is conveniently expressed. I have allowed questions of social structure to 
remain tacit largely for that reason. A few further words may be in place. 

Conceptions of social structure seem usually to issue in models about human 
relations. They must be distinguished from models of or after the observable reality 
of those relations. The relations of social structure seem usually to be visualized 
as connections or interdependences between points of force which are characterized 
as role-positions on a kind of network. The conception is wholly unlike that which 
I use. One may actually see the constituent operations of Punj. One has to infer 
the role-positions and enactments required to clothe the structural models. I would 
argue that the operational model is perceptual of or after the matter and constitution 
of Punj, whereas the structural models would be about form and function. They 
would also be more preceptive than perceptual. 

I have sought to avoid using any formulation which would simply be a reversal 
of the terms of the rejected presupposition. That is, to avoid setting up the religious 
facts as primary and social facts as secondary, which I do not think is the case. It is 
thus necessary to examine the relationships between at least three sets of phenomena : 
the ontological system, the conjoint phenomena of myth and rite, and the main social 
relationships as continuously interdependent over time. 

In this article I shall follow Robertson Smith*, Roheim‘ and Elkin in making 
use, though in my own way, of the general idea of ‘“‘ sacramentalism.” By such 
means a certain order can be found in the ontology, more particularly with respect 
to the motivation of rites and the institutions of totemism. 

The main rite is marked by the use of external and visible signs betokening 
men’s dependency on otherworldly powers for an endowment and flow of life-benefits. 
It is the set of relations which obtain between these elements which constitutes 
sacramentalism. Men act through signs towards the ground of dependency ; the 
flow is accompanied—or is held to be—by external signs signifying that a solidary 
relation holds between that ground and men; and in this way the acts, signs and 
flow not only interpenetrate each other but in a long established and involuted reli- 
gious system compenetrate each other, that is, pervade each other in every part. 
In such a sense Murinbata religion is sacramentalist through and through. It could 
be described as a totemic sacramentalism. In order to understand it one has to 
examine the nature and principle of the endowment (that is, the totemic foundation), 
the exchange of signs (the rite), and the plan of dispensing or distributing the flow 
among men (the social institutions). One is dealing with what might be called a 
religious ‘“‘economy.”’ It is inherently possible to set up comparatively a counterpart 
of the formulation which, in a particular tradition, deals with “an exchange of 


3'W. Robertson Smith, Lectures on the Religion of the Semites, 1889 (1914 Ed.), esp. Lect. TX. 
“Géza Roheim, The Eternal Ones of the Dream, 1945. 
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prayers for grace ’”’ as a system of determinations within an ‘‘ economy of salvation. ” 
Such an economy is not the whole of a religion but is an important part of it. 

The relation between rite and myth is one that seems to me very perplexing. 
Anthropological thought on the matter is quite unsatisfactory. In the main I depend 
on Robertson Smith’s formulations, which seem to me still the most cogent. The 
myth of Mutjiyga or The Old Woman is now coordinate with the rite of Punj, and 
functions correlatively with it. But the conjunction is a fact of history and, although 
positive evidence is lacking, I do not doubt that the myth derives historically from 
the rite. I take the view that the rite is obligatory and constant, whereas the myth 
is discretionary and variable. The study is confined to the coordinate and correlative 
aspects in view of the facts that only speculation would be possible about the his- 
torical question, and that there are three other complicating problems: the rite is 
heavily adorned zsthetically, many systems of symbolism are in use, and the cultus 
is infiltrated by the political power of men. The historical aspect is certainly im- 
portant both in relation to the particular facts of Murinbata religion and to the 
general theory of mythologized rite, but I do not feel able to do more than refer 
incidentally to it. 

An objection has been made (in a private communication) that in the first article 
I did not specify what kind of sacrifice Punj resembles. I consider that the criticism 
is based on a misunderstanding. I used the words “ Lineaments of Sacrifice” 
precisely because I had elicited an implicit general form, which might be considered 
a logical and conceptual possibility of the religious culture. The known species or 
varieties of sacrifice are phenomena of particular traditions, which are much less than 
fully known. It seems to me a waste of time to try to infer from half-known histories 
to an eventuality which might have emerged in a history that did not happen. 


2. REL .TIONS BETWEEN PUNJ AND CIRCUMCISION 

The Murinbata distinguish in the most explicit way between Punj and its prepubic 
counterpart (Djaban) on the one hand and the circumcision of youths at puberty on 
the other. The two classes or varieties are—and are seen as—quite distinct in kind, 
purpose and importance. 

In the major rite the veritable signs of The Mother—blood and the bullroarer— 
are used to transform young men who, if they are to carry life on, must learn the 
signs which alone have efficacy in drawing the flow from the endowment. The signs are 
reminders of the past; they have a transformative efficacy in the present; and, 
somehow, they guarantee what is to come. In such respects they are of the essence 
of all sacramental observance. The rite itself is episodic and transitory, but it has a 
permanent effect. It fixes an altogether indelible character on those who are sub- 
mitted to it. A Murinbata man who becomes Kadu Punj becomes one who, in their 
own language, “‘ holds something in the ear,” i.e. “ understands.’’ No one ever 
undergoes the rite a second time as principal. He attains, irrespective of subsequent 
conduct, an irreversible state and condition. The distinction between those who 
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have submitted, and those who have yet to submit, is always absolutely clear. The 
effect of the rite is recognized universally within its region of force and meaning. 

The aborigines are a contemporary people, and the ideas and forms of conduct 
I am dealing with are also contemporary or recent. It is impossible to know or say 
anything about the remote history of the forms and ideas. It would therefore be a 
wrongful procedure to make, or to try to make, a comparison between Murinbata 
and Christian sacramentalism such that the former is made to appear primitively in 
a uniform, linear, serial sequence with the latter. To do so would be to narrow what 
has to be widened, that is, generalized. The viewpoint I adopt has been well stated 
by Atkins in the observation that ‘‘ the deeper fault of all Churchly sacramentarianism 
is our undue limitation of its meaning ”’ and that the idea of sacrament is “‘ capable 
of a vast and helpful extension.”® At the same time it is at least of interest to point 
out how fitting to the Murinbata evidence are some early conceptions of Christian 
sacramentology. The rite may well be compared to a seal (sphragis) which puts an 
impress on those who submit to and receive it, so that it signs them in a character 
(signaculum) which is indelible. In Murinbata eyes the character or property is 
one of “ understanding,” and it will be recalled that one of the early comparisons of 
the effect of baptism was with “enlightenment.” Indeed, very much as sacrifice 
may be thought of as a logical possibility of Murinbata religious culture, though a 
possibility which did not eventuate, so one may say that many conceptual possi- 
bilities exist within their ruling ideas. But I feel that it is not for anthropology to 
force the emergence in a speculatively comparative way. We have to study the 
religion as a sacramentalist complex with differentiations of its own. The pattern 
of differentiation is distinctive. 

A characteristic of the system is that neither birth nor marriage attracts rites 
and ceremonies of a sacramental kind. The tradition does not select these occasions 
of life as religiously significant. 


The circumcision is not Punj, in other words is not a secret, obscure 
and dangerous thing. Its purpose is to make a youth into a man, whereas the purpose 
of the rite of the bullroarer is to make a man into a man of mystical understanding. 
He is a man transformed, one who knows the truth—or as much of the truth as anyone 
in the tradition can tell him—about a cardinal mystery of human affairs. And 
nothing like the importance which attaches to the bullroarer rite is attached to cir- 
cumcision. In this system it would be entirely meaningless to fix on Punj any such 
label as “ spiritual circumcision ’’ in the manner in which a link was made, rather 
putatively, between baptism and the complex of initiation rites existing before the 
Christian period. However, nothing I have said implies that circumcision is 
unimportant among the Murinbata. Far from it. It has high importance, sufficient 
to over-ride every unconnected activity for days at a time, and to leave lifelong marks 
on personality, repute and status. It too has the aspects of sphragis and signaculum. 
But it is not nandji yala yala (lit. “ thing,” “ big,” “ big,” the duplication of yala 


5G. G. Atkins, The Making of the Christian Mind, London, 1929, pp. 214-15. 
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being an intensification), and it in no way ranks in value, or competes in purpose and 
function, with the major rite. The two are of distinct orders, and are on different 
planes in that at circumcision mysticity recedes to the far background, and 
the considerations are dominantly temporal and secular. The fact that it is 
not intended to make youths “ understand ” shows that it is not a spiritual transaction, 
and cannot be raised to the dignity of a sacrament. 


The only other sacramental rite of importance in the regional culture is that 
attending death. Those which have been called “increase” rites, intended to 
regenerate the vital principle of the totems, were not developed to any extent in the 
region. Nor were the first menses of females marked by elaborate ceremonial. 


3. THE SACRAMENTAL PLAN 

Aboriginal social life was a volitional and purposive system deferring to traditional 
data or givens. One may speak of it as tradition-directed. Any order the actualities 
of life exhibited came from a consistent observance of the givens. That system is 
now changing fairly rapidly. There are new objects of life to pursue through activities 
which have no, or very unclear, data to defer to as a means of rationalization. The 
younger and very activist generation has yet to find by what to systematize itself. 
In these articles I am concerned with the traditional system. 

The essential point of approach to the religious life of tradition is the phenomenon 
of totemism. It appears to be the main link between cosmology and ontology on the 
one hand and the social order on the other. Certainly, it forms the best approach an 
external observer can make to aboriginal conceptions of the reality they experience. 

An understanding of aboriginal totemism also allows one to proceed to the stage 
of theoretical formulation, which must necessarily be stated in terms of a foreign 
intellectual tradition. I am taking such a step when I refer to a religious ‘‘ economy,”’ 
with the meaning that the facts are being phrased as those of an ordained 
(and, therefore, fixed) endowment which is dispensed on a certain plan of entitlement, 
so that its flow is utilized under conservational forms. As I phrase the formulation, 
the religious system is sacramental because it is totemic, and it is economic because 
it is conservational. Totemism is the foundation as well as the frame of the 
sacramental plan. There are four classical types of totemism in the region, a fifth 
having been imitated from tribes to the south over the last three generations. The 
function of Murinbata totemism is to mediate the first ordained order to living people. 
It may be said to dispense the ancestors’ endowment, and to provide channels for 
the flow. The types will be listed with a minimum of explanation. 


1. Personal or Conceptional Totemism. Each person has a private totem (mir) 
that links him as an individual with a non-human entity either made by the ancestors 
or given its first formed relation to social life by them. The totem is identified by 
means of some notable incident associated with a child’s conception. The yarityarit 
or child-spirit is held to use an incident to draw a husband’s notice to the fact that 
a wife is conceiving a child. The totem is the corporeal agent of the spirit-child. 
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Virtually any entity in the universe—fire, lightning, smoke, the sea, sickness—can 
be mir. 

2. Sex Totemism. All men as a set are linked jointly with a class of non-human 
entities, as are all women. Kinship terms are extended to the totems (unnamed 
except by the names of the species). Thus, all men hold the woollybutt tree as being 
in a relation of kaka, mother’s brother, to them. The stringybark stands in the 
same relation to all women. 

3. Clan Totemism. All members of each exogamous, patrilineal clan are linked 
with a large class of animal or natural entities which are thought of as being connected, 
as species, with particular places within the clan territories. The connection is 
intrinsic and perennial. The species, if vital, reproduce themselves through the sites, 
and can also be reproduced there by the totemites through magico-religious procedures. 

The nature of the vital principle is obscure. Evidently it lies “in” the species 
and not “in” the association of a species with a place, for it can be stolen 
and reproduced elsewhere. Units or even fragments of the species (but not the place) 
are often stolen. The vital principle then works elsewhere. Such thefts are mortal 
offences. The clan members have an unquestioned right to possession of the totems 
(yakumal), the sites (yoigumiygi), the region (da), its resources, and any incorporeal 
correlatives such as songs, dances and emblematic designs. The system may be 
called ‘‘ cult totemism ”’ since the designs, which have public and secret forms, are 
worn by males at ceremonies. 

4. Moiety Totemism. All persons, whether male or female, in each patrilineal 
moiety jointly possess a totem (unnamed except by the names of the species) 
distinguishing them from all members of the other moiety. Each totem is pule (old, 
senior, authoritative, friend, and in English “‘ boss”) over all totems of the clans 
constituting its moiety, but the relation is somewhat vague and lacks precise system. 
Mythology represents the moieties, which are named after Tiwuygu, the eagle-hawk, 
and Kartjin, the kite-hawk, as composed originally of different orders of people in 
continuous conflict. Each possessed a vital resource—fire or water—without which 
the other could not live. They were saved from an animal-like existence and possible 
death only by co-operation. The moieties compete with each other in games, may 
abuse each other in conventional terms, and assist in the regulation of marriage. 
But they are not stressed as such in ceremonies or in camping patterns. The type 
is logically derivable from (3). 

5. Sub-section Totemism. All members of each sub-section or yinipun (in 
English, “skin ”’), of which there are eight, jointly possess a class of non-human 
entities (named yulu) which are not connected locally with places. The system was 
copied from tribes to the south in historic times, and is neither well understood nor 
assiduously maintained except among the oldest men, who tend to regard it now as 
one of their secrets. 

The effect of the totemic complex as a whole is to parcel out, on a kind 
of distributive plan, all the non-human entities made or recognized by the ancestors, 
and given relevance one to another, that is, set up in a moral system. The outcome 
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is that, with the exception of (1),* the totemic sets are sacramental corporations of 
a perennial order. 


It is the associating of a totem with a set of people which makes them into a 
group, that can operate, or be operated on, in virtue of the totemic sign. Members 
of the group have a ground of right over the totem and anything it stands for. They 
are also held answerable for all it imports. The rights are not always clear. In (2) 
the relation of totem to group does not seem to be much more than emblematic. 


The nature of the bond between totem and totemite is best set out in relation 
to (4). The yakumal totem is commonly referred to as yatan, “‘ brother,” and in 
English as “ my dreaming.” When the site or yoigumiygi is referred to a possessive 
adjective is also used. I have not succeeded in finding out the literal meanings of 
the terms or in separating the morphemes distinctly. In English, the totem place 
is called ‘‘ my dreaming ’”’ or “ my dreaming place.” Persons of the same clan are 
yakumal numi, in English “one dreaming,” often intensified to “‘ one dreaming, 
one country.” The bond, primarily mystical, can also be said to be “ essential” 
in that there is an identification of the intrinsic self with the site (“myself there,” 
“just like myself,” “my yjapan (spirit) there”), and “substantial” in that 
a corporeal connection is also asserted. There is the idea of a transmissible biological 
type, but the what and how of the connection are obscure.’ In a limited sense the 
bond is historical, for common knowledge of actual persons who were associated 
with the place and totem may go back for three generations, rarely more. It is 
historical too in the longer measure if we accept the psuedo-historicity of myth. But 
it could not accurately be called “genetic,” or even ‘“ pseudo-genetic,” for the 
following reasons. 


Genealogical tables of up to six generations are not particularly difficult to make. 
They are purported to be true and may well be true in part, for a high proportion of 
entries withstand repeated cross-check between people not in collusion and with 
nothing obvious to gain by lying. But the tables are worthless as evidence of genetic 
fact. There is now, and presumably was in the past, a high rate of extra-marital 
sexuality ; classificatory brothers have a right of sexual access to wives; multiple 
and short-term marriages by women have been a high proportion of all marriages ; 
no importance whatever is attached to conception or birth outside the clan country ; 
the period of gestation is not known with any accuracy; and there is the immense 
fact of the mystical theory of procreation. The men who help to construct the 
genealogies are not thinking genetically. What they do is to trace the issue of children 


® There is no bond between individual persons who have the same mirv. The only social 
significance of the totem is that in a limited number of cases it may enable a man to be sure of 
friendship and safety where otherwise he might find neither. Thus, a man known to me, whose 
mir is fire, received many warm invitations to visit a distant place because, at the time of his 
birth, a fire had been seen moving strangely from that direction. His spirit was assumed to have 
come, clinging to the fire, and to have been that of a dead member of the distant clan. Hence 
the invitations to visit the clan. 

7 Cases occur of a rudimentary effort to separate types, as when children of markedly different 
physical appearance are put in different sub-sections in spite of the fact that they are the issue of 
one woman consorting with one man. 
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from women who were then consorting with men in conditions in which the men had 
a right of claim to the issue. Murinbata patriliny is the exercise of a political and 
jural right arising from spiritual agnation.*® 

The genitor property of paternity is a function which can be—aend, on sufficient 
evidence, is—performed just as well by a man’s brother as by him. A man can 
institute the minga or “ firestick’”’ relation with his brother’s child by “ finding ” 
a child-spirit in a dream and directing it to his brother’s wife. The pater property 
is the exercise of jural and political right founded on the same mystical ground. The 
clan is a set or collection of people made into a group, with the unity we try to denote 
by the word “ clan,” by a sign affixed perennially to them. The sign is the yakumal. 
Its referent is the mystical complex ‘‘ one dreaming, one country.”’ Its connotation 
is a range of rights and duties. The “ patrilineal clan ”’ is patrilineal because there 
are both a spiritual or essential link and, somehow, a corporeal or substantial link 
over time between fathers and sons; it is a clan because the sign makes a unified 
group from a set or collection ; and it is perennially corporate in its estate, corporeal 
and incorporeal, because everything has been from the beginning the inalienable® 
right and duty of those who have had the sign from the beginning. 

Adoption of members of other clans—especially of the children of captured 
women—is common. It is fully jural in the sense that there are rules, but no adoptee 
ever loses his rights and duties im animum and in rem in the estate of the consort 
of his mother at or about the time of birth, or acquires those of his adoptor clan. 
A complete entry into the sacramental corporation by adoption is impossible. 

A ground made in this way is a condition of the intelligibility of many events 
or institutions, for the necessity or requiredness is consequential on totemism. A 
bare summary may suffice. 

The ku or gu in yakumal and yoigumingi evidently means “ flesh.’ Birth is 
the event of arrival, on the plane of the visible, and in the world of the living, of flesh 
somehow shaped or constituted by a child-spirit (yarityarit) and a soul (yjapan). The 
doctrine of the commerce between child-spirit and soul is obscure. But at birth a 
spiritual duality shows itself in flesh affiliated mystically with a place and a species. 
The actual birthplace is simply where a baby “ falls ’’ so as to ‘‘ make a dent in the 


§ One finds repeatedly in constructing genealogies that—outside the range of living men who 
are personally known—no particular importance is attached to an exact attribution of children to 
a yile, or ‘‘ father,”’ provided the attribution is made to a man within a set of male siblings of the 
clan. One is compelled by experience to conclude that the ngakumal is a sign which, affixed to a 
group, generates in its male members a right to the issue of women consorting with them within 
the rules of marriage. 

* After a serious quarrel with an aboriginal friend of many years’ standing, he was much 
concerned to mend the breach. He made many overtures without avail. In what I took to be an 
ultimate gesture he went quietly away for several weeks, and made secretly a painting of all his 
ngakumal. He brought it to me at night, hidden under a blanket, offered it with formality and 
emotion, begged me to tell no one, and to let no one see it. He had come as close as was possible 
to giving away his ‘‘ dreaming.” Later I saw another man, who had finally abandoned his own 
depopulated country, “ kill’ or “‘ finish ’’ a totem by burning it in a fire, spreading gifts on the 
ash, and paying for friends to dance on top. 

1 T think that nga and ngoi are possibly archaic forms of ngai (I, mine) used as pronominal 
prefixes, but minggi is not recognizable. 
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ground,” and is otherwise not important. The word “ totemism”’ conveys very 
poorly the idea of a ground on which life forms and to which it returns. At death, 
the former practice coupled platform-exposure of the body with (in the case of men) 
an eventual rite to free the soul (nothing is said of the child-spirit) to go elsewhere to 
make a new entry to the visible world. The doctrine allows for the entry of a given 
spirit into persons of other clans and even of the opposite moiety. The last ashes of 
the burned remains of the body were then stamped into the ground of the ancestral 
clan by men of all clans. In this way a cycle was completed, but not closed, for the 
spirit retained its capacity to return to the visible world. 


The preferred marriage—with a classificatory cross-cousin—takes that form 
evidently because at that point the totemic signs of father and mother have lost 
force sufficiently to be disregarded. The condemnation of marriages which are said 
to be “ too close’ can be analysed to have that meaning. 


Trade, which is carried on intertribally, is a transmission between clans 
of valuables which have been held or touched—‘‘ owned ’”’ is not the word—in a 
given sequence by every member of each clan," excluding young children, before 
being passed onto the next. 


Outside the clan there is, with one exception, nothing heritable or inherited. 
At a man’s death his chattels are destroyed, his debts paid, and anything else stays 
with his clan. If he has the title and office of pule (which means in this case seniority 
in the clan) they too stay within the clan ; likewise visionary skills (to see spirits, to 
dream songs, to divine malefactors) which gifted men like to bequeath to their sons. 
The exception are the rights of safety, hospitality and hunting-privilege which a man 
has in his mother’s clan-country (kayatji), which merely lapse. In every other place 
but his own and his mother’s clan-country a man is kamalik, a stranger. 


I am trying here to give in brief compass an account, not of social structure as 
it is usually understood, but of the way in which groups are constituted and have 
a set of functions under what may be called on these evidences a totemic determination. 
The totemic system has a threefold efficacy. (a) It provides a wisdom or principle 
or logos by which the aborigines conceptualize groups of people. (5) It unifies sets 
or collections of people as more than sets or collections, in short, gives them the 
“group” property, so that they are supposed to exemplify physically that which 
characterizes them socially in their own eyes and the eyes of others. (c) It points 
two ways through a special class of totems: back, to a ground and source which are 
self-authorized and self-authorizing ; and on, to powers and rights in various classes 
of functions for the members of groups which have their being—and a fortiori the 
powers and rights—only by virtue of the authority set up. The “ necessity ” of the 
relations is a totemic necessity, and totemism is the language of the ontological 
system. 


11 Wives, who of course are not members of their husbands’ clans, also “‘ touch '’ and share in 
the real benefits of trade. 
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But there are many such clans, neither solitary nor self-sufficient, ranged in 
parallel (Kartjin clans tend to cluster along the coast) and in series (because the 
clustering is only a tendency). Their common life of interaction (through marriage, 
friendship, trade, war, hunting and other types of activity) requires a different method 
of analysis. The necessities behind these relations are only distantly, if at all, 
concerned with totemism, but arise from different conditions presupposed for each 
class. I do not propose to embark on them here. But the principles of 
such associations are obviously multiple. No one principle—certainly not that of 
totemism, or that great standby of Australian anthropologists, “‘ kinship ’—orders 
the totality of interaction. The fact is that the principles of social interaction are 
conjugate,’ by which I mean that each is limited in range, true only in given 
conditions, and to some extent inconsistent with every other. Thus, the spatial 
principle of ‘ closeness” or “ distance” modifies the totemic principle sufficiently 
to allow men to say cynically “ distant sisters are good sweet-hearts,”’ and to kill 
without compunction men who, under the terminology of kinship, are “‘ brothers.” 


It follows from the above that, except under hypothesis, Murinbata society 
and/or culture cannot be set up as “a unified whole.” The hypothesis seems to me 
quite unpersuasive. The “ principles ’’ of social interaction do not appear to have 
a ground of unity which can be stated. Indeed, the metaphysical conceptions 
which the Murinbata have developed about their own ontology of life are filled with 
what for the present may be called “‘ dualism.” It is thus impossible to deal, in any 
rigorous sense, with a social system which is supposed to exhibit a structure. The 
many classes of relations of association exhibit several distinct though connected 
structures. A brief discussion may help to remove ambiguity. 


The relations of association between clans through their members are visible 
as conjoint acts. These when repeated exhibit form or pattern. One may 
characterize the form or pattern as a structure of operations. The ceremony of 
Punj is a type-instance. This structure (let us call it S) is a sequence or process 
of observable features, the acts or operations which are clearly named or identifiable. 
But a necessary condition of Punj is that its principals be guided and guarded through- 
out by one or more members of a class of waygun, or wifes’ brothers. The quasi- 
genealogical relation is a necessary condition of S; and part of the ceremony may 
be studied as a relation between referents (naygun) and relata (initiands).4* In such 
a case we have also to study operations but, if desired, we can study them as functions 
of naygun towards the young principals ; and thus, if one likes, as functions between 
“positions ’’ in a “network.” The schema of description, abstraction and 
interpretation is then quite distinct. A structure of functions in this sense may be 
distinguished as S, and S, the operations, may be regarded as constituting the matter 
or content of which S isa form. But the persons present on the ground of Punj are 


12 T am following here A. B. Lowell’s conception in Conflicts of Principle, 1932. 
18T am using the terms in their formal logical sense. The direction of the relation is from 


nanggun (the referent) to the principal (the velatum). But at a later stage the converse relation 
holds. 
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there as members of families, clans, moieties, sub-sections and the like. That is, as 
members of groups which form a segmental structure. This structure, which we 
may call SS, is visible only from time to time and in masked forms. What one sees 
at Punj is the structure of operations (S) ; one has to infer or construct the structure 
of functions (S) and the segmental structure (SS). As Professor Firth and many 
others have shown, the “‘ structure ”’ idea could be taken a good deal farther. 

If S, S and SS are confounded, as they tend to be in many discussions of “ social 
structure,” an ambiguity which is quite intolerable results..* My analysis here is 
intended to avoid this kind of ambiguity. The objects are limited. I wish 
to distinguish a class of groups relevant to the religious life (the totemic class) ; to 
sketch the types of functions which fall to them by virtue of their constitutive sign ; 
and to show that the acts of sociality taking place between them, and thus forming 
the “relations,” may be studied as operations with a distinguishable structure. 
I believe that “a structure of enduring relations” must be taken in this sense, as a 
structure of acts of sociality, when the ontology of the aboriginal life is under study. 


Although the sketch is brief, I hope that it brings out a main point : the totality 
of Murinbata life is one of multiple principles. Because the principles are conjugate 
they affect different regions of life which overlap and are in conflict. The sacramental 
or totemic principle sets an ideal which covers only part of the total field of necessary 
interaction. If the principles have a unity among themselves I have not been able 
to find what it is, and doubt if it exists. Certain aspects of Murinbata tradition 
suggest a working towards a unified system or unified whole. But to utilize a theory 
in which the fact of a unified whole is a postulate, or even a hypothesis, seems to me 
to be without warrant. 


If one were to try to make a picture of the structure of sociality, it would have 
nothing in common with the “ network” imagery of structuralist anthropology. 
The Murinbata themselves make a kind of picture of the articulation of the segmental 
groups. They use sticks or stones in such a way that what emerges looks a little 
like a branching tree or a flung fish-net. But it is not a picture of sociality. That 
picture exists in the dramatization given by Pun in complex symbolisms of mime, 
song, dance and rite. The ontological reality stated there is not reducible to points 
of force on a network. A “theory ” of that reality would have to be a rationalization 
of a reality which, if my account is correct, the Murinbata put to themselves as a 
joyous thing with maggots at the centre. It takes considerable temerity to try to 
improve on this imagery. 

I shall therefore not extend the sketch, as would be necessary if my purpose were 
different, to the complex structures and segments of Murinbata organization, or to the 
functional classes. Instead, I shall pursue the argument that the religion may best 
be studied for what it shows itself to be : a celebration of values and at the same time 


14“ Tt is the categories of people and the regular forms of relationships between them that 
anthropologists generally mean when they speak of social structure.’’ See W. R. Geddes, “ Fijian 
Social Structure in a Period of Transition,” in Anthropology in the South Seas, ed. J. D. Freeman 
and W. R. Geddes, 1959, p. 202. 
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a dramatization of the moral imperfection of social being. The thesis is much that 
stated by Héffding'® many years ago: that religion is determined by “ the fate of values 
in the struggle for existence.” He was speaking of the precious social values and of 
religion as their conservation. The view has been described as “‘ a bad and grovelling 
philosophy of religion ” by a writer'* from within a particular tradition which itself 
appears to illustrate the thesis. But Héffding added cautiously: “ if this is so, we 
must not ignore the possibility that this underlying element of religion may exist 
and operate without expressing itself either in myth, dogma or cult.” In the 
traditional Murinbata religion that element finds an expression. 

The material which follows lends itself to many uses and interpretations. It can 
easily be wrought into fancied shapes by those of particular convictions. I would 
regret such uses though I cannot guard against them. I do not myself regard the 
facts as giving any weight to general theories of natural religion or to the conceptions 
of any particular religion. 


4. THE SEARCH FOR A PARADIGM 

The attempt which I made in the first article to draw a picture of the rite of 
Punj resulted in a spiral path or course of connected acts. If the same approach 
were made to the facts of the two earlier initiations—Djaban and circumcision— 
and if the three were connected together we should have a whorl-like path or course 
which gives a kind of total picture of the ritual pattern to be observed in the 
development of male social personality from tender youth to manhood. As a 
picture it would have only the worth of its logic and assembled facts. But the 
totality of a community’s life is, as Radcliffe Brown observed, “ not any sort of 
entity.” The only hope of attaining some understanding within that totality is by 
the study of the identifiable processes which are entities. In the circumstances 
even a poor picture is better than none. The initiations are separable and identifiable 
entities ; they are processes or tasks taken on by men of authority, carried through, 
and ended with well-stated tasks attained. The observation and analysis can be 
kept at all stages under inductive control. The factual descriptions I have given, 
while by no means perfect, are not, I believe, greatly in error. The expository 
device used brings out a property or set of properties of the processes which seems 
to me to be paradigmatic of Murinbata religious culture. Another approach of the 
same kind would no doubt produce an equally interesting shape. The task of theory 
is to enquire into the properties of processes which take on such shapes when pictures 
are drawn of them. An equal simplicity and clarity are not attainable at present 
by the use of words and sentences. 


Each process is a serial sequence of connected acts. The three processes lie 
end-to-end in a temporal order. The principle of each is the same: a setting aside 
from normality, a kind of destruction, a kind of transformation, and a return to a 


15 Harald Héffding, The Philosophy of Religion, 1906, p. 109. 
16 J. S. Whale, The Protestant Tradition, 1959, p. 267. 
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new normality of the same order as, but qualitatively distinct from, the original. 
A simple word to describe the movement would be “ zigzag,’’ a more ponderous one 
“‘ dialectical.” The facts are quite observable, and if I use “ dialectical’ I do so 
without any reference whatever to the philosophical and argumentative meanings of 
the word. Nor do I conjure up any images of T.S. Eliot’s “‘ vast impersonal forces.”’ 
I am using for things which I have seen, and could have been seen by anyone, a word 
that describes perhaps better than any other word the form of process in which the 
things occur. I propose for the moment to leave the usage abstract and allusive, 
but to try to connect it with a generalization made by a different approach to the 
religious culture. 

On the facts put forward in these papers, Murinbata religion might well be 
described as the celebration of a dependent life which is conceived as having taken 
a wrongful turn at the beginning, a turn such that the good of life is now inseparably 
connected with suffering. The terms of that statement may now be considered in 
a little more detail. 


(a) The Celebration of Dependence 

All the peoples of the region live in what is one of the most favourable environ- 
ments in Australia. They look on it as abundantly stocked with the means of life. 
The traditions have little to say of hunger, nothing of famine. Certainly, it is no 
Polynesia ; scarcity makes itself felt ; conflict takes place over unlawful use of clan 
preserves and over the theft of species for magical propagation in places where they 
are dwindling or have disappeared. But the well-watered countryside has been 
able to sustain a relatively dense population without difficulty, more easily, for 
example, than the fertile Murray River Valley. The coastal clans are better off than 
those inland because of tidal flats and mangrove forests, which are rich in food species. 
A widely-distributed plant, the zamia palm, provides green or dry nuts as a staple 
food all the year round. But the clans of the plains, swamps, savannah and hills do not 
consider their lands less fruitful. Many do not relish sea-foods even when available, 
since the taste does not please them. Every clan tends to boast of the plenty with 
which the ancestors endowed it. 

The idea that living men are lesser beings than the ancestors, and dependent 
on them, is strongly held. It is justified by a mythology which uses a simple but 
vivid imagery to show how great were the powers which men have lost. The 
ancestors stocked the land with rivers, springs, food, weapons and other means of life, 
raised up hills and mountains, put spirit-children into the waters, used the wind and 
songs as agencies of will, went up into the sky, provided dreams as a means of 
communicating with the living, and performed a host of similar marvels. Perhaps 
the greatest were those by which the ancestors transformed themselves into animals,!” 


17 The mythology, unlike that of some other regions, holds that animals are transformations 
of the original men. But the visual representations often differ. Mutjingga may be represented 
as a grotesque figure only in part recognizable as human. One drawing shows her as half-woman, 
half-snake. On the whole, animal creation seems to be conceived as humanity transformed and 
deprived of certain powers. But I regard the question as one which is not now fully determinable. 
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thus instituting the relationships of totemism, and left life-giving principles in the 
estates of the patrilineal clans. The nature of the marvels is the measure of men’s 
dependency. But the Murinbata attain a buoyant and even high-spirited attitude 
to life in spite of its contingency. There is nothing even approximately equivalent 
to the ancient Nile-dwellers’ brooding on “ the carnage of the year.” 

In writing of them one is always tempted to use the word “ celebration ” instead 
of ‘‘ ceremony.” It would put no strain on the meaning of words to write of Punj 
and Djaban in such a way. From all accounts the same spirit ruled the Karamala, 
the first-stage initiation last performed about fifty years ago, and another rite—the 
Tjimburki, on which I have only a little information—which ceased about the same 
time. The word would even fit, though not quite as well, the expressive quality of 
the circumcisions, the formal fights between clans, and the games between moieties. 
I do not of course suggest that “ ceremony ” could be dropped. Far from it, since 
ceremoniousness is the most visible property of the several classes of formal conduct. 
But “ celebration” peculiarly fits the quality and function of the class of formal 
conduct which is also religious. 

All trustworthy accounts of aboriginal life have brought out the facts of the 
vitality and enthusiasm that accompany the religious rites. The account given in 
the last article was not overdrawn in its suggestion of a rapt celebration of whatever 
is central to Punj. 


(b) The Wrongful Turning of Life 

It is impossible to say to what extent the Murinbata of the past believed, or 
those of the present believe, what are put forward as their beliefs. The older men 
and women certainly appear to, and scepticism is by no means complete among those 
who are younger. The mythology, which is well formed, is still widely cited. The 
element relevant to the inquiry is the persistent suggestion of many myths that there 
has been some kind of ‘‘ immemorial misdirection ” in human affairs, and that living 
men are committed to its consequences. 

The myth which is central to Punj is not the only one which could be referred to,?® 
but is particularly valuable in the present context. It is given here in a contracted 
form. ; 


Mutjinga, the Old Woman, slept there until morning. The people said, “ we 
shall leave the children with you while we find honey ; you look after them.” 
The Old Woman said, “ yes, I will keep them here.” The people spread out 
to hunt. 

The Old Woman called to the children, “‘ go and bathe in the water there, 
and then come to lie down in the sun to dry.”” She showed them how to do so. 
When they were washed they came ashore, and ran close to her wanting to sleep. 


18 Another principal myth, concerning the murder of Kunmangur, the Rainbow Serpent, by 
his son Tjinimin, the Bat, has the same suggestion stated differently. The myth is mentioned 
briefly in ‘‘ Continuity and Change Among the Aborigines,” my Presidential Address to Section F, 
at the Adelaide meeting of A.N.Z.A.A.S., 1958. 
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The Old Woman, herself truly wanting to sleep, made a sleeping place in the 
shade. 

She took one child by the arm, saying “ Kayiru,)® I will look for lice in your 
hair. Are youitchy?” The child said, “ yes, you look forme.” The Old Woman, 
pretending, said “‘ you look too for my lice.”” Then she swallowed the child, 
letting it go entirely inside her own body. Then she said to a second child, 
“ Kaytru, I will make you sleep.” This way, the child disappeared, swallowed 
like the other. 

(The myth then relates, in much the same phraseology, how eight more 
children, making ten in all, were swallowed). 

A man and his wife, thirsty for water, came back to the camp from hunting. 
The woman swore violently at her husband, “I see no children here. Where 
are they? What did she do with them? She swallowed them! There are 
no children. Come quickly!’’ The husband, from a distance, quickly ran to 
her. The woman, seeing tracks, then said, ‘‘ Ah, yes, she went that way.” Then, 
pointing to the water, she said, ‘‘ you run quickly the short way.” Both ran, 
calling out in alarm, by different ways in the direction in which the water flowed. 

All the people, alarmed by the cries, now came together running. They 
gathered spears and womerahs from every place. Among them, calling out, 
was a mature man, Left Hand. ‘“ That way, that way.” 


Five men ran one way, five another, to come together later at a shallow 
water-crossing. There was noone there. The water was clear. They ran again 
as before, and again met. Still the clear water gave no sign. Again they ran 
and met to no avail, finding clear water only. 

The river now went crookedly. The people thought the Old Woman might 
have crawled along it. Dividing again, they searched as before. Now, meeting, 
they saw that the water was no longer clear. Ah! The murk stirred up by her 
dragging fingernails could be seen. Again they divided and ran, meeting to 
search again. Ah! The water was more clouded still. They divided and ran 
on the sand to Manawarar. Ah! Here the water was heavily clouded. They 
were overtaking her. Good! 

Now all told Left Hand, because of his great skill, to take spear and Right 
Hand to take club; the two men ran, one to each side of the water to block 
the Old Woman’s road. 


They came together and looked. No one! Good! They waited and 
waited. . . then they saw big eyes coming, and out came the Old Woman 
throwing water from each side. Mutjinga was here! 

She kept coming, not seeing the men. When she was close Left Hand threw 
his spear. Du! It hit and pierced both her legs. Yakai! The Old Woman 


19 The term designates the relationship of (man-speaking) daughter’s daughter, and (woman- 
speaking) brother’s daughter’s daughter. All the children were in relationships of the second and 
third (descending) generations. 
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cried, “‘ from whom is this? ’’ Left Hand answered “ from yourself! yours was 
the fault!” 

Right Hand jumped into the water and with his club broke the Old Woman’s 
neck. There, it was done! The men looked. Her belly was moving! Then, 
slowly, holding her up, they cut her open with a knife of stone. There, in her 
womb, the children were alive! They had not gone where the excrement was. 

Left Hand and Right Hand now pulled the children one by one from the 
womb, washed them, and came with them to fire to dry them in the smoke. 
Then they painted the children with ochre and put on their foreheads the 
kutaral® which is the mark of the initiated. Then Left Hand and Right Hand 
took them back to the camp where they now saw their mothers. 

Joyfully, the mothers cried, “ they are alive, they are alive. See, the men 
are bringing them now,” and hit their own heads so that the blood flowed. ‘O, 
children, alas, alas! What did she do to you? She swallowed you!” 


Even allowing for differences of idiom, the myth and the rite do not match each 
other—at least on the analysis so far put forward—in all particulars. There is a 
good organic connection but, since we are dealing with the myth of the rite, we have 
a natural expectation that the two will fit together. But the respective broad 
patterns can be narrowed to virtual identity of theme and form: a setting apart 
of life from normality, an act of destruction, a transformation, and a return to 
normality in a new status and a new locus. Just as the study of the pattern of the 
rite led in a surprising direction, with its suggestion of depth beyond depth, so does 
a study of the pattern in the myth. 

The myth—like the rite—is obviously dense with import, but not immediately 
understandable import. There is rich material for analysis within several disciplinary 
approaches. The immediate task, as I see it, is to try to resolve from the complex 
what is primary to our purpose, and to leave what—in that sense—is secondary to 
different studies. The remainder, of course, includes many matters of intrinsic 
interest to anthropology, e.g. the illumination of relationships of social structure ; 
the adduction to the myth of common-life situations so that they have symbolical 
meanings ; and the syntax and idiom of symbolical conceptualization. The psycho- 
analytical schemata are not within my province and, in any case, not every 
anthropologist is persuaded that truly universal symbolisms have been demonstrated 
beyond question. 

Our first question must surely be: what construction do the Murinbata 
themselves put on the myth? 

With many myths it is often a task of great difficulty to answer such a question. 
But there is little difficulty in finding out the mentality in this case, since the mature 
men freely discuss the significance of Mutjiyga’s death. 

From many conversations with the men the following points emerged quite 
strongly. (1) Mutjiyga was once Kadu, that is, a truly human person, not one of 


2° A band made of opossum hair. 
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the self-subsistent spirits recognized within the theogony. (2) She had primal 
authority : what she did determined for men much of the subsequent shape of 


reality. (3) Her death was, and still is, a matter of sorrow: ‘she should have 


lasted a long time’”’; ‘‘ the people did not want to kill her’’; ‘‘ they wanted to 
keep her alive for Punj.”” (4) Her death was the consequence of her own mysteriously 
motivated act, and was inevitable: ‘“‘ she went wrong herself”; that is (as Left 


Hand reminded her) the fault was hers, not the people’s ; the act was maye nigunu, 
“her own hand.” (5) The loss to man was irreparable: the sentiment is usually 
expressed by a phrase”! which is translated into English as “ bad luck,”’ but is possibly 
better expressed as “ sad finality,” with an overtone of something like “ loss”’ or 
“waste.” (6) Mutjiyga’s act was wrong, but apparently only in that it was 
premature: she should have waited until the children were grown and ready to 
become Kadu Punj; swallowing them would then have been right. (7) Because 
she died, men now have only the bullroarer, which was made in order to take her 
place i.e. stand for her and (as I said in the first article) to be her emblem, symbol 
and sign.”? 

The problem of the ‘“‘ meaning ”’ of the myth is one to which I have no satisfactory 
answer. Whatever may be the situation in other societies, in aboriginal Australia 
it is impossible to ask questions bearing directly on the matter. There is no way 
of forming the questions unambiguously in the vernacular, and aborigines who 
speak English well not only have nothing relevant to say themselves but cannot 
phrase the rationalistic-type questions in their own tongue.** The usefulness of 
both direct and indirect questions falls off sharply. Even old men of intelligence 
and stamina who survive many inquisitions are apt to shrug, and say: “it is a thing 
we do not understand.” This always struck me as an excellent definition of mystery. 


*1 The phrase is pirimbun madaku. Its literal meaning is very difficult to express. Pirim= 
“‘ standing,” “‘ being there,” “‘ not at rest’ ; bun=vb. suffix, 3rd p. pl. ; ma=negative particle ; 
da=‘ camp,” “ place,” “‘ state of being’’; Ku=“‘flesh.”” But mada may also mean “ belly”’ 
and “heart.” Being puzzled by the phrase, I asked a very intelligent Murinbata to try to say 
in English what it meant. He said, ‘‘ like you watching someone trying something, like making 
something ; that man not doing good thing (i.e. not being successful). You say, “‘ you going to 
try again?’”’ He say, “ pirimngim madaku! I finished! I can’t do any more!’ Like some- 
thing good, but you don’t look after it. Bad luck!’ What he implied was a sad recognition 
of the futility of further effort, that something attempted, or possible, had reached finality in 
failure. The phrase is very common in everyday situations. 

22 The circumstances in which the bullroarer came to men are dealt with in another myth. 
Kudapun, the apostle bird, who was cozval with Mutjingga (in spite of her supposed humanness), 
shaped the first bullroarer after her death. He found that it gave out its roar when swung, but 
the string broke and it fell into deep water. Two young women at fishing brought it ashore in a 
net. They were mystified by it, and thought it a bad and dangerous thing. Men took them into 
the bush (to the first mambana or secret place ?) and killed them by cutting their necks. Thus, 
true men became possessed of the bullroarer for the first time and preserved it. The myth 
justifies the exclusion of women from the secret. They know the myth of Mutjingga but— 
according to the men—not that the bullroarer is her emblem, symbol and sign. The fact is that 
most adult women do know. Indeed, the “open” or non-secret name of the bullroarer is 
Mutjingga. Women tell their children that its noise is her voice. 

33 Every anthropologist with knowledge of Australian conditions will be all too familiar with 
the problem. My best informant said to me: “ It is no good asking the old men why this, why 
that ? All they say is like this: ‘ Your dreaming there,’ and they point.” 
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In the most general sense we are in touch with a world-and-life view beginning 
to take what would eventually be a credal form. But it is the kind of embodiment 
which is innocent of detached intellectualism. With such materials Robertson 
Smith’s trenchantly-expressed cautions need to be kept very much in mind. “ The 
myth apart from the ritual affords only a doubtful and slippery kind of evidence ” 
as to the fixed and statutory elements of the religion. While “ men would not be 
men if they agreed to do certain things without having a reason for their action ” 
we cannot look to the myths for a statement of those reasons. Nevertheless, 
accepting the cautions, we may still find at least indirect evidence that to aboriginal 
minds the nodal experiences of life—and thus, the primordial formula stated in the 
myths—have a certain tragic quality. The evidence is rather more extensive than 
I am able to indicate conveniently here. But one may say that it depicts man-in- 
the-world as exposed to untimely death, treachery, violence, warlockry and harmful 
influences of many kinds ; as given to malice, bad faith, egoism and jezlousy ; and 
in a sense as bereft of justice. 

The actualities of life undoubtedly cohere with such an image to a large extent. 
There is a stratum of living on which much disappointment and bitterness accumulate. 
Marital infidelity, back-biting, mischief-making, violence, treachery and delict are 
very common indeed. But the mythological conception is on a grander scale than 
that of the domestic scene. The scale is what I refer to as macro-experience (Fig.1). 

To argue that the Murinbata act as they do because they have the conception 
of life sketched in the myths would be absurd. To argue that the facts of life are 
the reason why they have the conception would be an undue simplification. It 
seems to be nearer the truth to say that actuality and conception are variables which 
have developed together with others. The two cohere, but to say anything of an 
evidential kind about the development seems impossible. 

Ordinarily, aboriginal religion is not represented as concerned with metaphysical 
problems. I am not able to share such an opinion, and think that the impression 
of a rather mindless participation in rites created by some works reflects the outlook 
of the analyst rather than that of the aborigines. A prolonged exposure to the rites 
comes to suggest both a depth and a dignity of outlook which may lack formulation 
but not reality. The implicitness—by which I mean  wordlessness—of the 
conceptions does not detract from the kind of reality they have. The celebrants 
of Punj cluster in a shallow, circular hole in the sacrosanct place where the real 
presence of the Mother is supposed to manifest itself. The hole is conceptualized 
either as a “ nest’ or a “ wallow.” The first is a fairly clear symbol of family and 
sociality. The second is in some sense its reverse. The buffalo, in this region 
usually a solitary wanderer, makes or seeks a wallow against the heat of the day or 
to free itself from irritating pests and parasites. The symbol thus denotes what 
seem like positive and negative statements of the same truth about life: at the centre 
of things social, refuge and rotteness are found together. In other words, there is 
an intuition of an integral moral flaw in human association. 
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Few facts or institutions of living are left without some sort of mythological 
warrant for being what they are. A supposed past is described in ways which are 
held to account for the present. The standards of sequence, completeness and logical 
relatedness attained in the myths are not impressive if the stories are taken in 
a literal sense. The gaps, variations and contradictions do not allow one to say that, 
in any rigorous sense, the myths constitute a ‘‘ system ”’ of belief. There is also a 
certain amount of evidence that we are in touch with an historical composite. At 
the same time we are clearly dealing with a world-and-life view expressing a 
metaphysic of life which can and should be elicited. But the myths do not allow 
anything whatever to be inferred concerning the remote past with which they purport 
to deal. What we encounter is a contemporary form of thought about the recent 
past and present. 


(c) The Connection of Suffering and Good 

There is nothing like the idea of a Golden Age in the mythology. Some of the 
evidence that the time of heroes and marvels is not idealized was given in (a) and (b). 
The absence of such a point of view should mean that on the moral side of mythology 
there are no entelechies, and this is the case with the Murinbata myths. The ideas 
of perfection are simply not formed. Indeed, the narration of the myths is sometimes 
accompanied by laughter among the listeners, and I have sometimes thought it 
had a sardonic tone. 

It might be said that the more important myths are unanalytical essays on acts 
of will, the motives of the will remaining unstated and rather mysterious. We thus 
learn of the will of Mutjiyga to put an end to burgeoning life, and of her act and its 
consequences, but nothing whatever of her motive. The same is true of Tjinimin’s 
will to kill his father Kunmaygur, and of the latter’s will at death to remove all the 
fire from the world. Then too there is the will of Waak, Old Crow, to die when 
confronted by the demonstration of Bali, Old Crab, that life could continue by casting 
off its restricting shell. The myths remain tantalizingly silent about the why of 
the acts which had such vast consequences. The Old Woman was killed: and men 
have to maintain her emblem, sign and symbol as the means of immolating youth. 
The Father was murdered: and his death at the hands of his son gave men the 
means of the perennial life which The Mother of All must touch. Waak put men 
under necessity of death: but the vital will of men to persist is evident in all they 
do; the greatest single cause of human conflict is the attribution of death to 
warlockry. The facts create a first impression of dualism. To support a thesis 
of dualism would be easy. There is no suggestion of a first cause, or a spiritual 
personage who is all-good, or one who is so all-powerful that all are subject to him 
in all things. There is no independent entity, and none of a wholly unitary nature. 
Mutjinga killed, but is mourned. Kunmaygur was killed but in death gave benison, 
only to try then to deprive the world of fire so that men would live like animals, 
eating raw flesh. One could say that dualism in this sense is the norm of the 
mythology, but it is only an apparent dualism. It is rather a kind of counterpoise, 
a unity of opposites. 
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The myths are a sort of statement about whole reality, a declaration about the 
penalties of private will, and by implication a thesis on the spoiling of possible unity. 
They also come very close to the spirit of certain insights within other cultures, e.g. 
The Buddha’s observation that suffering is a product of the striving for being. But 
we simply do not have the evidence from which to infer clearly what Mutjiyga strove 
for. Why should she have wished of her own volition—maye nigunu—to end life ? 
This, to the aborigines, is a dismaying mystery. The case of Kunmaygur is not 
easier. Tyinimin, The Bat, emerges as a figure again acting maye nukunu, in self- 
will for gratuitous motive : He seduced his sisters, but there is no suggestion in the 
myth that the father knew, or was angry, or reproachful. The Murinbata, thinking 
it astonishing that anyone, of volition, should have preferred death to life, hold the 
crow in opprobrium, and hold in contempt peoples who have been known to eat it. 
We can perhaps say that the evidence shows a dispensation of duality, that the 
formation of familiar being and its constituent entities made for the cohesion of 
good to bad. But the cohesion is not truly or clearly moralized. The idea of an 
entelechy has simply not differentiated. 

Taken as a whole the myths deal with cosmology rather than cosmogony. That 
is, they deal less with origins as such than with the instituting of relevances—the 
beginnings of a moral system—in a life which already was. The tacit assumption 
invariably is that something existed before the marvels. No imagination is exercised 
about that aspect. The myths rationalize and justify familiar entities, forms and 
relations. In that sense one may say that they deal with being rather than with 
existence, or with existence become intelligible by having taken on familiar forms. 
The enduring nature of the forms is a subject of strong aboriginal sentiment. The 
authority of the marvels by which the forms came about or were associated with 
weighs very heavily. Experience with the traditional Murinbata confirms in every 
way the impression made on other Australian anthropologists : the aborigines seem 
to feel bound by some kind of necessity to what was instituted anciently. 


5. RELATIONS BETWEEN MYTH AND RITE 

The myth of The Old Woman is not #old as a feature of the rite. It is not, like 
the rite, a secret. Women know at least something of it. Some men know it better 
than others. But for all the initiated men it has an esoteric significance which is 
a male secret. My earlier statement about the myth of the rite thus requires 
qualification. Empirically, we can speak only of an attachment. The 
anthropological interest lies in that fact, and how it is to be characterized under 
a theory. 

The type of analysis required is one that will link the two within the ontological 
system as I have tried to sketch it. All the difficulties referred to earlier—the limits 
of the indicative-analytical language, empirical methods, and abstractive selection— 
are here at their worst. 

An analysis through linguistic categories is not only outside my scope but, in 
my opinion, is also unsuitable. To be sure, the myth is a special kind of language 
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but I reject as inappropriate an analysis as a special kind of language. My concern 
is with the use of language or speech-forms as myth in a situation of rite. The first 
aim of study from such a viewpoint is to find similarities between rite as a structure 
of operations and myth as a structure of comparable or analagous elements. Unless 
such elements can be brought into an approximation, however rough at first, then 
there is nothing sufficiently isolate and concrete for concepts to refer to, and in 
consequence there cannot be any theory of myth attached to rite. 





Myth and Rite: The Empirical Order of Events. 


TABLE I. 





Z, 
Circumcision. 


II. 
Djaban. 


III. 
Rite of Punj. 


IV. 
Myth of Punj. 





Secret agreement. 


Secret agreement. 


Secret agreement. 


Public agreement. 





Escort from camp by 
affine with token 
show of force. 


Escort from camp by 
peers who use a 
trick. 


Public act to compel 
silence and escort 
to ngudanu.* 


Trustful withdrawal 
of parents to hunt. 





Isolation in distant 
place with guardian 


Isolation from camp 
in secret place 


Isolation from camp 
in secret place 


Isolation of children 
in camp with 





and friends. with guardian. with guardian. trusted cognate. 
D. Token return to camp | Fictitious fight ; | Guarded and secret | Treacherous acts of 

to be wailed over ; guided flight to return to camp at sociality; | mock- 

prevention of con- camp as refuge ; night; act of de- search for lice ; the 

tact with female road blocked. ception at deceptive  invita- 

kin; fondling by ngudanu ; mime of tion to sleep. 

male kin. blowfly; tir- 

mumuk. 





Act of swallowing to 
the interior of Mut- 
jinga’s bodyf ; dis- 
embowelling. 


Restoration to life ; 


Act of terrorization 
by disguised men. 


Symbolical swallow- 
ing by The Old 
Woman. 


E. Act of circumcision 
within male screen. 





F. Gifts of valuables; | Gifts of valuables; | Gift of the  bull- 
washin 


g; the re- washing; the re- roarer; returnto| washing; the 
turn to the camp, turn to the the mothers; the adornment ; the 
with partial ex- mothers, with par- washing; partial return to the 
clusion. tial exclusion. exclusion. mothers under male 

escort. 














* Omitted from description in the first article. 
+ The myth stresses the fact that the children went into the body as far as the womb. 


It is useful at this stage to bring together in a table of condensation the main 
facts of the rite and myth, and to put alongside them those of Djaban and circumcision. 
Descriptions of the last two are probably unnecessary, since Djaban closely resembles 
Punj in all essentials, and the circumcision is of classical type. 

Table I is an arrangement of the main events or part-events of the four entities 
set out in columnar sequences which are intended to reproduce the actual processes 
acted out or told. That is, the order in which the events are set out, from top to 
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bottom of the columns, is the actual order (with certain omissions of detail) in which 
they occur in the originals. 

The tabular presentation makes drastic selection and concentration unavoidable. 
Each entry is as far as possible a datum, something I have seen, heard or been told. 
The summary accounts of the myth and the rite already given will enable others 
to check for distortion. 

My aim has been to abstract similarities, and I have adapted the language of 
description to that purpose. 

The table shows three things plainly: an affinity of constituents between 
columns ; a similarity of sequences from the onset to the completion ; and a good 
measure of total congruence. It also shows that the distinction made by the 
Murinbata between I and II is not true of the structural forms. And it reveals the 
essential problem: a cryptic similarity between (III) and (IV) across a frontier 
set up by facts belonging to two distinct order. The similarity is not an effect of 
the schematic ordering. It is “in” the facts themselves. 

The contents of Table I are somewhat more intelligible if considered against 
certain other relevant facts (Table II). The first table is an — the second 
a rational, ordering of facts. 

Each of the first three columns of Table I denotes an entity—the ‘‘ ceremony ’”— 
which is also a system of functions and a process. The descriptions are in no case 
complete. Column (IV) is an imaginative system within a wider system of conduct 
composed—in the eyes of the Murinbata—of (II), (III) and (IV). The wider 
system defers to data in part set out by Table II. It includes invisible 
as well as visible reality. The functions, if fully analyzed, would be a description 
of the state of the system. The process is the entity seen in time and space. 

As I have said, the Murinbata classify (I) separately from (II) and (III) by 
saying that it is not intended to make young men “ understand ” and is not as “ big” 
or as “ heavy,” thus providing a simple linear scale of their own. They insist that 
one must know (IV) in order to. understand (III), and as best they can expound 
what they mean by The Dreaming as the condition of understanding (I)—(IV). 

It is likely to be fatal to an understanding “‘ from within ” to divide the entity, 
as by dissociating the use of the language from the acts, or the ideas from the acts, 
or by setting up beliefs in a causal connection with the acts. Likewise, to impose 
on the functions a set of organicist or mechanistic metaphors, or to suppose that 
the process is illumined by treating it as a variable of kin-relations. 

Vertically, Table I exhibits the activity-aspect of entities and systems of functions 
as processes over time, each process being distinct and separable from onset to 
termination. Horizontally, it exhibits what seem to be equivalences. Both axes 
are fully meaningful only through things which are either not shown, e.g. the 
symbolic culture, or shown in part only in Table II, e.g. the data of which each 
vertical axis of Table Iisasystem. The tabular arrangement has obvious limitations, 
for at every item one has to consult, as it were silently and by imagination, things 
which cannot be depicted in this way. 








Taste II. 





The Rational Order. 


Myth and Rite: 
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There is certainly sufficient natural metaphor on both axes to impel caution 
in the use of interpretative metaphor suggested by the organicist and mechanical- 
structural hypotheses. And while the real-life connections between the columns 
are made by actual persons at the business of life, to select the classes of kin-relations 
as having some kind of primary explanatory power is arbitrary and unwarranted. 


6. ANALOGY, ALLEGORY AND EXPLANATION 

The art and method of explanation among the aborigines are to find apt 
likenesses between the familiar and the unfamiliar. To hear or see this done is one 
of the most commonplace experiences of fieldwork among them. They take delight 
in repeating the mistakes their fathers made: how sugar was called “ sand,” flour 
“ paint,” tobacco “ feeces”’ and soon. In more complex matters they use the word 
yinipun which in this context signifies shape, form, aspect, contour or outwardness : 
“‘ general appearance ’’ would be a good translation. I conceive that this process 
of mind occurs in the making of myth. Things of the social order provide them 
with yinipun or shapes or images aptly resembling those which their intuitive minds 
discern in rite. It is an extension of the process by which one subject, an unknown, 
is likened to another, a known, the likening constituting a type of explanation. If the 
main functions of myth are not cognitive and communicative then I doubt very 
much if we can understand them at all. 

In a striking passage®* Robertson Smith observed: ‘“‘ As a rule the myth is 
no explanation of the origin of a ritual to anyone who does not believe it to be a 
narration of real occurrences, and the boldest mythologist will not believe that. 
But, if it be not true, the myth itself requires to be explained, and every principle 
of philosophy and commonsense demands that the explanation be sought, not in 
arbitrary allegorical theories, but in the actual facts of religious custom to which 
the myth attaches.” 

In other words, if there is no theory of rite then there can be no theory of myth. 
It is a position with which, on the whole, I agree. I do not consider that we can 
speak seriously of ‘‘ a theory of rite” as yet existing in anthropology, and for this 
reason interpretations of myth remain conditional. But, within this limitation— 
and it is one which I regard as almost crippling—certain things seem reasonably 
clear. If the rite of Punj has an ontological significance then so has the myth. 
If the rite expresses something about the macro-experience of living then so does 
the myth. If the rite has to do with a mystery—and the aborigines say so in words 
which are quite distinct—then our concern lies not with the literal but with the 
figurative meaning of the myth. The literal language is simply a case of the non- 
mysterious being used to give shapes or yinipun to the mysterious. For my own 
part I see neither true interest nor significance in dissecting the figurative aspect of 
the myth for “ reflections” or “ expressions’ of the social structure. That there 
are such I do not doubt. What I would think remarkable would be to find myths 
which did not contain such reflections or expressions. For what other image or idea- 


“Op. cit., p. 18. 
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language could be used? One must keep sharply in mind that one is dealing with 
the symbolical constructions of a people amongst whom there is no class of scholars 
or detached intellectuals, who know nothing of writing, who rarely if ever ask the 
how or why-questions from philosophical motive, and who face a vast undifferentiation 
of entities and relations which, in such circumstances, can only be intuited. For 
the same reasons, understanding can founder before it begins if the method of inquiry 
is controlled by a rational logic which suppresses considerations of an ontological 
reality that—as is clearly the case among the aborigines—has begun to excite feeling. 
Both the myth and the rite of Punj are evidences of a something differentiating, 
a something the Murinbata say they do not “hold in the ear,” that is, a mystery. 

What one is thus studying is a moment in the development of cult. The 
historical aspects, for reasons I have already stated, are too nebulous to deal with 
here, since their significance requires careful, extended reasoning. I will simply 
interpolate the observation that a large inter-regional study is now required into 
the wide diffusion of the bullroarer cult, and into the fall or stasis of the significance 
of circumcision, or its failure to take on the factitious significance of cult in the 
northern region. 

Regarded from the above point of view, the myth of Punj appears as an 
elementary attempt to make an identity between a social reality and a new intuition 
of a suprasocial reality. The known and non-mysterious—the social order—provides 
both a literal and a figurative language of shapes by which to interpret the unknown 
and mysterious. Literally, the myth is a story about people. Figuratively, it is 
an allegory made up of extended metaphor formed from analogies of resemblance. 
It is not a fully expressed or explicitly formulated analogy, although it approaches 
that stage. For the most part it is a mystical and figurative statement; not 
mystical in the sense of a dreamy confusion of thought, but in the sense of having 
to do with mystery. Metaphor resting on analogy of resemblance is its necessary 
means. 

On the assumptions that the myth of The Old Woman is a story about one 
thing under the guise of another, and that the story is thus an allegory, there may 
be some usefulness in an attempt to extract the allegory in a form which does not 
simply repeat the story. The procedure can only be arbitrary and rationalistic, 
and the product is unverifiable, but provided it is done with an informed knowledge 
of aboriginal symbolism the result may be not without value. 

An allegorical interpretation might run approximately as follows: 

(x) Innocence or new life (childhood) in mortal peril (death) from private motive 
(the act maye nigunu). (2) Mysterious power (femaleness) using responsibility 
(seniority) to spoil necessary trust (the people’s unavoidable request). (3) The 
flow of life (the stream) being used as concealment (submersion) after wrongdoing. 
(4) Life becoming tortuous and secretive (the winding, deepening water) after being 
simple (shallowness). (5) Wrongdoing, at first untraceable (absence of signs in 
the clear water) finally becoming identifiable (the murk in the water). (6) Opposed 
but complementary elements of life (left hand, right hand) by agreement (the plan 
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of search and ambush) and diverse means (the different routes) which are nevertheless 
complementary (the successive meetings) attaining their object (the entrapment). 
(7) The assertion of joint male authority (two men send by all the people) to do 
justice (the rhetorical attribution of guilt) and retribution (the justified slaying). 
(8) The persistence of life (the moving stomach of The Old Woman), but its power- 
lessness to save itself (the disembowelling). (9) The avoidance of contamination 
(by excrement) as a condition of renewed life. (10) The cleansing of a new life 
(washing and drying) and bright adornment (by painting) before restoration (escort 
to camp) in a different status (initiation). (11) The restoration (welcome) to the 
loving care (weeping) of those with mysterious power over life (the mothers). 

The interpretation will seem an exploitation of symbolical obscurities only to 
those who do not have a developed sense of the aboriginal power of imagination. 
A fair degree of plausibility can be given to the general-specific meanings. I do 
not propose to do so here, or to pursue the approach farther since it lies across the 
main object, but I might point out that the construction is not very much more 
tenuous than are many statements about the social structure of peoples who—as one 
distinguished anthropologist has said—may be only dimly aware, or not even aware 
at all, that they live under such structures. The interest of the construction is that, 
in conjunction with Table I, it reveals more vividly, by a change of language, that 
both the myth and the rite exemplify processes which we can characterize as having 
a dialectical form. I regard this fact as one of high importance. 

The processes are not merely changes or movements over time but developments 
from one state or situation or condition to another, such that new and old belong to 
the same order but are qualitatively distinct, the old not quite annulled and the 
new not quite unfamiliar. The developments are also attained through a train or 
sequence of opposed acts or operations. We thus seem required to characterize the 
sequence as “ dialectical.”” It is certainly temporal; it is certainly also connected 
or systematic ; and it certainly has the appearance—though an obscure appearance, 
coming through very diverse and complex elements—of motion and direction through 
opposites which become resolved. Exactly what a dialectical process amounts to 
in a society which anthropology tends to regard as more or less stationary is a matter 
for investigation. The analysis of processes has not been distinguished by clarity 
or precision, unlike the studies of the morphology of kinship. But developmental 
processes with such characteristics occur so commonly among the aborigines—for 
example, the supposedly static structure of the sub-section system is a type of 
dialectical form—that once the form is extracted the natural corrective of a static 
structuralism of approach is provided. However, I do not propose to divert to 
such matters here. 


In Table III I set out the materials of Cols. III and IV of Table I in an effort 
to clarify some of the details of the form. The sequences from A to F are listed 
horizontally, unlike the vertical arrangement in Table I. The table is divided by 
a central line. Above it are placed acts of a given class defined as positive (+) for 
a quality, and below it acts which are the negative (—) of the class. The general 
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conception is that of signed conduct referred to earlier. At the bottom of the table 
I have included major entries made in Fig.1 in the first article. The table aims at 
setting up broad correspondences only. An effort to force the comparison at such 
points would detract from whatever value the arrangement has. As stated earlier, 
it must be remembered that we are dealing with a moment in the development of 
a cult, 

Any errors made in the placements in Table III are of course transferred to 
Fig.3. The classes of acts here regarded as (+) and (—) require analysis in respect 
of their logical characters, a task I have been unable to attempt. Both table and 
figure are thus to be regarded as provisional. The congruence of the profiles, and 
a study of the detail of the movements, show that the visual representation of Punj 
given in the first article is at best very notional. The differences of the profiles 
probably, but not necessarily, indicate incomplete observation or errors of fact or 
classification. I wish to make clear that I do not regard the facts as perfectly 
established even though I have taken pains over them. 
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Sequences of Conduct in Rite and Myth of Punj. 
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7. MYTH, RITE AND REALITY 

One of the things that distinguish the myth of The Old Woman from every other 
is that it is told as a sorrowful story. This and a number of other features put one 
in mind of the madre dolorosa and the Greek cults of mystery. But it is nearer to 
my purpose here to ask: can reasons be found for the growth of the whole cultus ? 
And, if the process of the rite has been described correctly as dialectical, has it any 
necessary relation to the cult ? 

(a) The bullroarer existed in the region before the rise of the present cult. It was 
smaller, with a narrower range of types, of different colour (black rather than red- 
brown), and was decorated externally (by white feathers or down) in a style wholly 
distinct from the incised patterns which came later. (6) There is a dim memory 
of a great rite—the Tyjimburki—extending over many months, which celebrated 
the coming of the dry season, and in all probability was connected with the black 
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FIGURE 3. 
Profiles of sequences in rite and myth. 
A reduction to visual terms of the entries in Table III. 


bullroarer. The rite was a male secret, and centred around deep, circular excavations 
in the earth. Traces of the excavations may still be seen. (c) Yet another rite, of 
a distinct kind, was connected with the use of great ovoid or circular stone structures 
still to be seen in the country-side. Nothing is known of the rite except that it was 
connected with dancing.25 Nowadays the stone rings are usually connected— 
probably in a fictitious way—with Kunmaygur, The Rainbow Serpent, who may 
have been the subject of an earlier rite. Some aborigines still connect him rather 
than Mutjiyga with the bullroarer, and I found this to be so among the Nangiomeri 
twenty-five years ago. (d) There is evidence that songs, dances and decorative 
designs formerly connected with a senior rite were transferred in the past to the 
junior rite of Djaban, and a probability that those associated with Djaban were in 
turn transferred to the Karamala initiation of still younger boys. 

Facts of this kind strongly suggest an historical succession of cults over a period 
of perhaps a century. If one adds the indirect evidence of the sacred rock-art the 
historical perspective is deepened. Some rock-paintings are connected with 


25 One is reminded of Lucian’s observation that ‘“‘ no mystery was ever celebrated without 
dancing.” 
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Kunmaygur through a myth which still survives strongly, but without a connected 
rite. Other paintings, which have a strong affinity with the Wandjina figures of the 
Kimberleys, cannot be connected with any rite of which a memory survives. 

It seems to me probable that the cultus of the bullroarer, now linked with The 
Old Woman, is but the last phase of a complex religious development expressing 
itself through successive transformations of a rite of initiation of constant form. 
The fact that four ceremonies with an initiatory purpose can be identified gives a 
peg on which to hang a reconstruction. 

On the other hand, the type of process depicted in Fig.2 is thoroughly character- 
istic of at least three of the initiations, on which I have good information, and probably 
also of the fourth, the Karvamala. There is some slight evidence too connecting the 
Karamala with the mime of the blowfly. The facts suggest a crescive and involuted 
development of theme and form over a fair period of time. The Murinbata live close 
to the northern boundary of the region where the practice of circumcision ceases, 
and just beyond the northern boundary of the region where sub-incision ceases. 
My hypothesis is that the diffusion of circumcision to the region supervened on a 
system of initiation of which Karamala and Tjimburki were characteristic, replacing 
them as the highest cult of the time, only to be superseded in turn by the cult of 
Mutjinga. The tradition is that the present cult came from the south through the 
Victoria River tribes. I propose to examine the evidence for the view in a separate 
study. A comparison with the cult of Kunapipi studied by Dr. Berndt thus becomes 
necessary. 

What emerges immediately is a correction of older views of aboriginal life as 
static and unchanging. In terms of the evidence offered here an analytic problem 
can be rephrased. Instead of the rather bare conception of “ rite,” or of “ rite of 
initiation,” we may use the conception of a ritual dialectic of initiation. A necessary 
step is the study of the logical properties of processes of this type within an ontology 
of life which predicates many relational properties about life in a given world. The 
symbolical expressions of the metaphysical conceptions of the aborigines are thus 
not an optional study for anthropology but a necessity. I regard the questions as 
absolutely central to theoretical anthropology, but their generality puts them beyond 
the scope of these articles. I shall attempt a sketch, however, at a later stage. 

Each of the rites de passage initiated a male into a world transcending that in 
which he had lived hitherto according to the usages proper to his stage and locus of 
life. But not only were mind and personality widened and deepened by the successive 
rites. At each stage the subject discovered—or had unfolded to him—a reality of 
life transcending the former limited reality. On this view the rite of Punj widened 
experience to a terminal. It was so to speak the closest approach possible to the 
whole of life-reality. Hence perhaps the awe and mystification suffusing the rite. 
The viewpoint at least suggests a logical ground for the cognitive and affective states. 
One may thus construct the initiatory rites, on the metaphysical plane, as acts of 
thought and feeling towards the whole of reality, and the myths as expressive state- 
ments about it. But the history of rites in the region suggest that the conception 
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of reality has been expanding, and with this no doubt there was too a deepening 
mystification. We may note at this point that there is also positive evidence of an 
increasing complexity of social organization at least in part over the same period, 
e.g. the development of a relatively simple system of patrilineal moieties into the 
more complex system of sub-sections which, at least in theory, descend by indirect 
matrilineality. Many tensions were built up by that process. It is tempting to see 
in the conjugate principles of matrilineality and patrilineality a possible source of the 
displacement of Kunmaygur, the totemic “ father’s father” of one moiety and the 
‘‘ mother’s father” of the other, by Mutjinga, who is called kale neki, “‘ the mother 
of us all.” 

At all events, the fullness of the rites de passage can be apprehended only if they 
are studied with the Murinbata ontology, and if related to the metaphysical con- 
ceptions of a reality being widened and deepened by history. It is in that context 
also that the ritual dialectic must be studied. The subject requires as its prior 
condition a careful study of the Murinbata symbolism, and this will form the subject of 
another article. But I should like to say with care that, since there are so many 
possibilities of misunderstanding, the argumentative or philosophical senses of 
“ dialectical ’”’ have nothing to do with my usage. Each step in the processes can be 
checked by observation ; the oppositeness of the things related at each step is either 
implied or stated by the aborigines themselves ; and in the description of such pro- 
cesses from the “ outside ’—that is, from the analyst’s viewpoint—no better word 
than “ dialectical '’ seems available for processes so constituted. 


8. THE Moop or ASSENT 

The genius of Murinbata religion may be said to lie in three things. It affirms 
reality as a necessary connection between life and suffering. It sees the relation as 
continuously incarnate and yet as needing reaffirmation. It celebrates the relation 
by a rite containing all the beauty of song, mime, dance and art of which men are 
capable. 

That the rite of Punj is—whatever else it may be—a high, joyful celebration 
no one could doubt who has seen it ; or that it is at one and the same time a fearful 
approach to mystery ; or that it typifies what in native eyes is an ineluctable condition 
of men. ) 

The re-enactment of the primordial tragedy brings understanding—or so it is 
held—to the youths through whom life is to continue. The covenant of duality is 
thus endorsed by and on a new generation. Each young man is taken out of his 
empirical and social self, as though to meet his essential self, is touched by something 
transcendental—The Mother’s blood, which is a symbol both of life and of suffering— 
and is then returned bearing her sign—the bullroarer—to help perpetuate the relation, 
within a logos which gives life and suffering a common source and a joint imperium. 

There does not seem much reason to doubt that Punj could have developed in 
the appropriate conditions into the species of sacrament known as sacrifice. On the 
analysis, sacrifice is a logical possibility of the religious culture. Theoretically, it 
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could have differentiated itself. For such a consequence, however, a growth of moral 
imagination would have been necessary. 

One cannot judge an unknown history by its outcome, but there is nothing in 
Murinbata tradition which suggests an insight that men might be either free or 
perfectible. They are a people to whom the invisible has been the test of the visible ; 
the unknown has been mysterious and terrifying ; the dead have been feared; and 
men have been bound to the past. One can guess only at the historical conditions, 
for them, which might in time have suggested that, as St. Paul would have it, the 
visible is the test of the invisible ; or that the unknown is only the unknown, the dead 
are simply piteous, and living men are able to shape their future. It seems that such 
ideas have simply not occurred to the Murinbata. Their moral imagination has been 
stultified. 

The logical possibility of sacrifice, inherent in what they do in rite, evidently has 
had neither occasion nor motive to emerge in events. The emergence has been denied, 
one would think, by the force of the tradition that first things are also last things. 

The ordainment of a once-for-all life puts its terms beyond human initiative. 
An abandonment of self, as in sacrifice, could not be requited by anything, for the 
compassion of invisible powers was given once-for-all. Voluntary suffering could not 
increase merit because the necessity of suffering was part of the founding covenant. 
The act of sacrifice, to be intelligible at all, needs a ground of moral freedom, one 
which is understood as such. The motive can scarcely appear until men have seen 
with clarity that they have no remedy of their own for inherent weakness, and the 
insight is ineffective unless there is a strong moral conscience. 

The Murinbata do not give any significant impression of having, or thinking they 
have, moral freedom. The sense of the corruption of things lacks sharpness. As far 
as one can tell from outward show the formations of conscience are not strong. 

If rite and symbolism were the only data one might be tempted to see a society 
“ trembling on the edge of tragedy.”” The trouble is that nearly as good a case could 
be made that it trembles on the edge of laughter. It depends whether one deals 
primarily with the religious or the mundane life. A sense of tragedy is coconscious 
with the religion, and we can link it—though vaguely—with certain facts of the 
mundane life, but the latter is far too concerned with the pursuit of food, valuables, 
leisure, enjoyment, safety, lovers, spouses and other goods of life to have any 
equivalent concern. 

In the mundane life there is an emphasis difficult to state, but in some ways the 
most revealing of all aboriginal attitudes. The difficulties are perhaps less in the 
facts than in our ability to handle them. The character of the emphasis is possibly 
best stated in the first instance by contrast. 

One may say that people have set up a kind of quarrel with life, or with its terms, 
when they rail against the gods, spirits or fate; or when they threaten or make 
offertories to the invisible powers ; or plead or pray ; or shut themselves off from life 
in hope of inner consolation ; or look for final justice to someone or something standing 


over human history. Such attitudes and types of conduct are alien to aboriginal 
Cc 
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mentality. The natural range of human temperament is of course represented, but 
in the Murinbata ethos one does not find any evidence of a pessimistic, cynical, 
apathetic or even quietistic tenor. A high intensity of bitterness and violence 
accompany injury and loss. But the expression is not directed at the self (as in 
suicide, which to the best of my knowledge never occurs), or in a diffuse way at society, 
or directionlessly at life or fate. It is directed at people and, to a large extent, along 
institutionalized lines. A juridical system provides a patterned means of redress for 
the delicts of actual life. It provides categories of wrongdoing, formal means of 
accusation, ways of meeting evidence with evidence, a means of bringing wrongdoers 
to penalty, a code of equivalent injury, and methods of limiting the spread of trouble. 
It is an elementary and defective system which is deeply undermined by an egoistic 
insistence on the right and duty of personal retaliation, and by mystical divinations 
which are often used for other, cloaked enmities. I am unable to embark on these 
topics here, but will limit myself to the statement that an attitude of ‘ assent ” shows 
out in the astonishing extent to which the aborigines appear to forgive and forget 
after the juridical system has worked. Continuous reproach or obloquy are quite 
uncharacteristic. 

If there are an intuition and a symbolism of tragedy, then they do not issue ‘in 
a quarrel with the proximate terms of life. The motive seems to be the desire to 
observe the continuity with The Dreaming. This entails the endurance of the joint 
imperium of the good and the bad. One detects no nostalgia for the past or yearning 
after a perfected futurity. In the tradition no one offered himself to any gods— 
indeed, there were none—and did not want to be accepted by any. Evidently what 
was done was done, and much of it was good. The insight that the bad is the con- 
dition of the good is not contemptible. In this religion it is expressed with a certain 
nobility that transcends the strange symbolisms. 

The relation between the religious and the mundane life is continuous. It is a 
functional relation of complex interdependence. A striking phenomenon is the way 
in which joyous sociality—one might almost say the perfect sociality of laughter and 
fun, in apparent mockery of almost every stable institution—opens and closes the 
highest rite. To say that ¢jirmumuk alone makes possible the parallel celebration 
of tragedy would be too much. But it is psychologically appropriate that “‘ good 
fun ” (for that is the way the Murinbata describe tjirmumuk) should make a jointure 
with ultimate concern. It allows them to assent to life, as it is, without morbidity. 


W. E. H. STANNER. 




















A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON SKIN COLOUR IN THE WESTERN 
HIGHLAND NATIVES OF NEW GUINEA 


By N. W. G. MAcINTOSH 


SECTION I 

HE first European patrols entering the far Western Highlands in 1934 (the Leahy 

brothers) and in 1938-1939 (James Taylor’s Hagen-Sepik Patrol) referred to the 
sporadic occurrence of very light skinned natives among the moderately dark skinned 
people of these isolated mountain valleys. Obviously they could not be the product 
of hybridization with Europeans. 

These first Europeans to penetrate the Western Valleys were thought by the 
natives to be returned ancestral spirits because the spirits of the dead are white ; 
they were regarded with such awe that there was a division of opinion as to whether 
it would be better to welcome or to kill them. This theme has been fully developed 
by Michael Leahy and M. Crain in ‘“ Land that Time Forgot,” Taylor in his Patrol 
Report and his unpublished memoirs, and Colin Simpson in “ Adam in Plumes” 
(1954). Jack Hides, in describing his momentous Strickland-Purari Patrol of 
1934-1935, refers (p. 78) to the first of the light skinned men, met with just after 
crossing the limestone, and says (p. 93) ‘‘ these pretty light skinned men. . . of the 


Tarifuroro Valley. ..”, but as the patrol came in sight of Mt. Champion (Wagi 
Furoro) (p. 104) “‘ we had left the pretty, light skinned and brown haired men behind 
us for the last time. . . to the westward. . .”” and (now met in contrast) “ different 


types. . . darker skinned, with black hair and thick lips,” and (p. 112) the “‘ Black 
Pharaohs. . . dark skinned, of the Waga Furari.” 

Sir Hubert Murray, in a preface to Hides’ book (p. XI) says: ‘‘ Light-coloured 
natives are not uncommon in Papua. The generally received theory used to be that 
the light-coloured people were only found on the coast, and that the natives became 
darker as you went further inland. But Sir William MacGregor tells us that the 
lightest-coloured natives he found were “‘ in the centre of the island,” where the three 
territories meet ; and light-coloured natives are reported from the Samberigi Valley, 
between the upper waters of the Kikori and the Purari, not very far from the scene of 
these explorations.” 

The writer suggests that the observations of these pioneers collectively indicate 
that the occurrence of light skin colour among the New Guinea natives ought to be 
considered as a dual question rather than a single one. 

Firstly, why are some areas occupied by clans which collectively are lighter 
skinned, and regions nearly adjacent occupied by an obviously darker skinned people 
asa whole? Secondly, why among both lighter and darker groups, but more particu- 
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larly among the former, is there a sporadic occurrence of very light and intermediate 
coloured individuals ? 

It was not until very late in the writer’s second visit (1957) that he discovered 
the natives possessed a very precise descriptive terminology for different shades of 
human skin colour. It will be sufficient to indicate a few of these. 

Wabag is very nearly centrally situated in the island. In the dialect of Wabag, 
pumburi means brown skinned, jungitenke means “‘in between” colour, and kon 
means “‘ red ”’ (light) skinned. In Mount Hagen some 50 miles to the east of Wabag, 
these words become pombora, tenkernge, kondru. 

Classifications more elaborate than these broad terms of dark, medium and light 
occur, for example jungitenke kook pumburi meaning “ darker medium,” and jungitenke 
junu kook which is “ lighter medium”; as an additional grade to kon (light skin) 
there is the term jarapa reserved for the spectacular kons, i.e. the native who is striking 
because of his very light skin, ochre coloured scalp hair, and reddish flaxen eyebrows. 
Kainggiau is a collective term for all the lighter shades. 

At the opposite end of the scale there is no indigenous word for “ black skin.” 
There is now the imported word bukau-wa brought from the coast in 1934 or 1938 
when the first black skinned natives, that is coastal police boys and carriers, appeared 
in the region with the first European explorers. Prior to that there were no black 
skinned people in the Highlands, so there was no need for a word indicating an extreme 
grade of darkness of skin. 

To describe the lighter colour of products of hybridization with Europeans 
the natives of the Western Highlands have adopted the (pidgin) word hapkas, and 
apparently are in no doubt in distinguishing half-caste as opposed to kon or jungitenke. 
But they do not so readily distinguish hybrids produced from Coastal-Highland 
crosses. Such crosses occurred with some frequency between carriers of the earliest 
patrols and the indigenous Highlanders. See for example Simpson (13, 1954). 

After returning to Sydney, the writer enquired of the social anthropologists if 
in the course of collecting a general vocabulary they had obtained terms for skin 
colour. As they had not been specifically interested in physical traits including skin 
colour, and as the writer is not a linguist, any similarities found by them would be a 
useful test of the writer’s own observations. 

Dr. M. J. Meggitt, who had worked in Wabag, gave me a list which included the 
following: pumburi, dark coloured, nigger brown, black, dark blue, also used of 
skin and hair; tingki-tengke, dark brown (skin) ; porapai, medium brown (skin) ; 
kone, pink, reddish brown, European coloured. He also gathered the term ipai meaning 
albino. This last is probably the same word as ifa collected by the writer as meaning 
sick, applied incidentally to a near albino child suffering from malnutrition. Kainggiau 
was recorded as Kanggiowa by Meggitt. 

By similar courtesy Mr. D’Arcy Ryan, who had worked at Mendi, some 60 miles 
to the south of Wabag, informed the writer that there pombere means dark coloured 
as opposed to light coloured, but komp means dark skin combined with red or light 
hair—a surprising combination not observed in Wabag or Hagen; indeed Vicedom 
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(p. 26, v. 1) speaks of a reverse combination as being the variation type seen in Hagen. 
Ryan found atk, meaning white, which may perhaps be equated with ipai, albino 
(Meggitt), and ipa, sick (writer). 

The terms pombora and kondru collected by the writer in Hagen were heard by 
Vicedom (p. 26, v. 1) as bombra and kundu. Professor A. P. Elkin has been told by 
Dr. A. Capell that Vicedom’s kundu should be kuntr. 

In comparing the terms collected by these observers, it will be seen that they 
have good similarity. There is a basic similarity of language right through the 
Highlands eastward almost as far as Goroka (Capell, 1948-1949 and Chretien, 1956), 
and appreciation of colour gradation within the indigenous population, it can be seen, 
is not confined to one area. 

Possessed of this degree of awareness of skin colour gradation ranging through 
(immigrant) black, and the (local) shades of dark, dark medium, light medium, light 
or red, spectacular light and albino, it is curious that the natives have a mental 
attitude of relative indifference to skin colour at the selective sexual level. 

The male seeks a woman of attractive physique and capability and willingness to 
work hard, irrespective of colour, although if two available women, one dark, one light, 
possessed equal qualities, the dark one would have preference. In the male attitude 
towards males, it is the man’s capacity to gain prestige by his ability to advance in 
the realms of wealth and power which counts, irrespective of his colour. Among 
boys and adolescents, the light skinned boy does experience some mild chaffing and 
so is inclined to dye his hair with charcoal and vegetable juices, and particularly 
that of a dark blue flower. 

The attitude of the women was said by the native medical orderlies to be a little 
more definite. The women prefer to dye their own hair if it happens to be light, but 
are not very successful because they are not permitted use of the dark blue flower, 
which is a male prerogative. The N.M.O.’s said spectacular red hair was far less 
common in females, even in very light skinned ones, than in males ; and that as the 
women did not possess the really effective dye, the men’s observations probably 
represented the facts. It was also said that given the option, a woman preferred a 
dark skinned man, other factors being equal. 

In both males and females light hair darkens after adolescence according to the 
N.M.O.’s, which may of course reduce the bias by the time marriageable age is reached. 

The N.M.O.’s engaged in this interrogation included two kons whose attitude was 
rueful and diffident while cheerful, and they made no attempt to refute their lesser 
preferment. 

Even this very slight bias against light skin might be expected over a long period 
of time to have eliminated the light skins whether the light colour be due to mutation 
or to hybrid inheritance. Particularly would one expect this in such large populations 
who are fairly strict about exogamous marriage. Probably a counter to this bias rests 
in the social demands of effort and work from all individuals and the striving for 
prestige and wealth expressed in one form by polygyny. (See also Meggitt, pp. 97, 
104.) Another counter to the bias may lie in the norm of late male age for marriage, 
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that is not before 25 years or older. In this society for all practical purposes all start 
from scratch at birth and, having to make each his own fortune, can seldom aspire to 
marriage before 25. In any case there are very few unmarried women over 20. 

As noted previously, the spirits of the departed are white, and the first Europeans 
caused some awe and even terror partly because of their colour. This could be argued 
both ways in terms of colour prestige, save for the fact that, in Wabag at least, the 
spirits of the dead are almost wholly inimical in attitude towards the living population 
(Meggitt, pp. 108, 109). 

Ryan (pp. 81, 89) makes the general comment about Mendi that very fair skins 
do not seem to run in clans or even in families, and that no special prestige seems to 
be attached to a light skin. (It would be helpful to know if in Mendi the prestige is 
actually higher for the dark skins, as is the case in Wabag.) 

Another factor in the relative absence of selection is due apparently to the native’s 
observation that skin colour of offspring is a matter of random chance as far as he is 


aware. This is indicated by the following four results quoted to the writer by native 
medical orderlies : 


(1) Ego light, F. medium, m. dark, B. 1 dark. 
(2) Ego medium, F. dark, m. medium, B. 2 dark, s. 3 light. 
(3) Ego dark, F. dark, m. dark, B. 1 medium. 
(4) Ego dark, F. dark, m. light, B. 1 medium. 


Actually in these four histories there is a trend, not recognized by the N.M.O.’s, 
i.e. that two dark parents are likely to produce at least one lighter offspring ; with 
mixed parents the likelihood of lighter coloured offspring is increased. 

Vicedom made a similar observation among the Mbowamb that there is a trend 


for dark parents to produce light children. Romantically, he attributes this to 
intermixture very long ago.! 


At this point the question arises, why are light skins not more numerous in the 
population than they are ? 

A census of 600 natives assembled on the air strip at Wabag gave percentages 
of dark 35, medium 52, light 13. A census of skin colour of people observed on the 
track between Wabag and Wapenamanda (22 miles) was recorded from a jeep 
travelling at 20 miles per hour, but slower when passing a group. Under these 
conditions it is almost certain that only the spectacular light skins were recorded 
in the light skin column, the less spectacular went into the medium column, and the 
mediums went into the dark skin column. The actual record reads: dark 759, 
medium 45, light 38. Allowing for the conditions indicated, approximately 10% 
of the 842 observed natives were probably kon, the light skinned type. There was a 
progressive fall in the frequency of the light skins along the route in the order of 6% 


on the proximal Wabag section, 3-5% in the middle section, 0-5°% on the Wapena- 
manda terminal third of the route. 


11 am indebted to Professor A. P. Elkin for notice of this reference. 
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Wabag is not a favourable region for the collection of genealogies. Meggitt 
(p. 95) says Glasse reports Huli genealogies from Tari to be of 15 generations’ depth 
in several lines of descent, including non-human ancestors. Bulmer (also via Glasse) 
refers to a depth of 23 generations among the Huli. As Meggitt says (p. 96), this 
contrasts strongly with Enga genealogies from Wabag, where only the older men can 
detail a conventional six or seven generations in the patriline, and two or three in any 
other line of descent. 

The writer never succeeded in getting more than three generations identified for 
skin colour, and usually only two. Even brothers and sisters who had died could 
not be recalled in terms of skin colour. From the limited genealogical data collected 
the following general statements can be made: 

No record was made of a dark offspring from two light parents. Record was 
made of one light offspring plus one or more darker colour from two dark parents. 
From dark father and light mother, all dark offspring (up to four) were recorded. 
This was the most extreme case of dark skin preponderance. From dark father and 
light mother, one dark, one medium and three light offspring was the most extreme 
case of light skin preponderance. 

From a total of 40 such families, 140 offspring were recorded (some not seen, but 
described by the natives) as consisting of 28 dark (i.e. 20%), 81 medium (i.e. 57-86%), 
31 light {i.e. 22-14%). 

Comparing these with adult frequencies of 35%, 52% and 13% respectively, 
the suggestion arises that mortality is higher among light than among dark skins in 
this region. 

No demographic studies are available from the Wabag region, nor can data 
relative to skin colour be derived from the native hospital records. 

Plate I, Figures 4 and 5, show a dark skinned mother with a very light skinned 
baby, a dark skinned mother with a dark skinned baby, and a light skinned mother 
with a light skinned baby. These photographs are black and white conversions from 
the original Kodachromes, and are not as striking for colour comparison as the colour 
transparencies. One difficulty in such technique is that dark skin in the transparency 
has also a quality of blue which lightens on conversion to black and white prints ; 
the light skin has a quality of red which darkens on conversion to black and white. 

The data are too scanty to produce any conclusion, but as a bald hypothesis 
it is suggested that there is in these people a trend towards progressive loss of skin 
pigment in offspring of successive generations in spite of slight mental bias against 
light colour. Nevertheless the kons are a minority group in the total population. 
It is apparently not due to deliberate sexual selection, and if it is an adaptive mutation 
it is difficult to see wherein lies the advantage of a light skin in these high altitudes. 
On the contrary, this hypothetical trend (if true) might well be disadvantageous. 
Such disadvantage (if in turn that is true) may explain why the kons constitute a 
minority of the population. G. G. Simpson é alii (p. 674, 1958) say: “ Darker or 
black skin was apparently an adaptation in regions of damaging ultraviolet solar 
radiation, and lighter or white skin an adaptation to regions where that radiation 
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(which is beneficial in small amounts) was deficient.’’ They also say that the evidence 
that differences in skin colour were adaptive is good, but inconclusive, and that 
such genetic changes require long periods of time under the influence of selection. 

Only one case of near albinism was observed in this area, and the girl in question 
who was photophobic was also suffering from malnutrition, probably Kwashiorkor, 
which is fairly rare in Wabag, but much more common in the Eastern Highlands. 
Venkatachalam and Ivinskis (p. 277, 1957) recorded dyspigmentation of hair and skin 
in the syndrome of Kwashiorkor in Chimbu, and Ruggles Gates (p. 161, 1958) says 
the reddish tinge of the hair in some African Pygmies is now recognized as pathological, 
“a symptom of a disease known as kwashiorkor . . . the brick red hair colour is the 
most characteristic symptom.” 

While the writer’s genealogical data obtained at Wabag are quite inconclusive, 
another approach may be constructive. It would seem almost certain that the 
frequency of light skinned individuals in different areas of the Western Highlands 
varies considerably. Furthermore, a (very) tentative impression is that the frequency 
of light skin rises with increasing altitude in the Western District. Perhaps altitude 
is in some way a factor as in the case of haemoglobin values (see Walsh e¢ alii, 1959). 

To assess this statistically is not easy, but it is being attempted by the following 
method. 

Neblette (p. 827) gives technical explanation to explain why colour transparencies, 
excluding improper errors, may still not give accurate reproduction. 

Bearing this in mind, the attempt was made to photograph subjects between 
the hours of 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. Between these hours light meter readings 
from a control object remained constant provided the sun was not clouded. As a 
further precaution subjects were photographed individually and then again in groups 
from two to ten in number, so that comparison from individual to individual was still 
possible even if readings did alter. 

It was observed repeatedly that shade of skin colour as identified by naked eye 
at 6 a.m., noon and 4 p.m. varied for the same individual native. Light meter readings 
of course advised quite different exposures for the same individual at the hours 
mentioned, but nevertheless did not produce identical colour transparencies. 

A spectrophotometer was not available to the writer on these field occasions, 
but while it will produce scientifically exact results in the laboratory, the writer 
feels it may be vulnerable like the colour transparencies and the human eye under 
changing field conditions. 

Apart from the difficulties already mentioned, one further problem should be 
referred to in defining skin phenotype in these Western Highlanders. 

Plate I, Figures 1 and 3, illustrates the effect made on skin colour among these 
people by six months of constant bathing. Figure 1 shows two natives from the same 
clan and hillside. One became a N.M.O., the other (paying him a visit) is still a 
bush native. They are not related. Figure 3 shows two brothers, one a N.M.O., the 
other still living with the clan. The then E.M.A. at Wabag, Mr. John Tommerup, 
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A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON SKIN COLOUR IN THE WESTERN 
HIGHLAND NATIVES OF NEW GUINEA. PLATE I 





Fig. 4 Fig. 5 


ligures 1-5. Black and white conversions from Kodachrome frames illustrating skin colour contrasts in the Western 
Highlands of New Guinea. 


Original Kodachromes by the writer. “Technical work by Messrs. 5. Larnach, B. Lockett, G. Williams, Department of 
\natomy, University of Sydney 
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Photomicrographs (magnification shown in this Plate 450) of unstained tow sections of skin biopsies from 1, 2, 
Aboriginal Australians, 3-6, Mount Hagen natives, showing relative amounts and distribution of melanin. 
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assured the writer that the two N.M.O.’s appeared to be as dark as the clansmen 
when they joined the service. The clansmen in their natural way of life never wash, 
and frequently use pig fat as a protection against cold. 

Figure 2 shows firstly a darker man on the left, a lighter medium in the middle 
and a spectacular kon (japara) on the right ; they are all N.M.O.’s. Secondly, apart 
from the colour contrast among themselves, they all contrast with the unwashed 
clansmen sitting on the ground behind them. 

As additional confirmation of this phenomenon, it was the writer’s experience in 
taking blood that the fourth or fifth repeated swabbing with cotton wool and spirit 
was still removing colour (dirt) from the cubital fossa prior to venepuncture. 

It has to be accepted then that adjudication of skin colour must inevitably be 
gross to some degree in these field conditions irrespective of what methods or technical 
aids are employed. 

However, provided one does not elect too fine a definition of phenotype gradation, 
a gross assessment of dark, medium or light can be arrived at. (The writer feels 
that the natives themselves are better judges of their own colour gradations than 
he is.) 

Precautions relative to the difficulties enumerated above were taken as far as 
possible in the field expeditions. Some six thousand photographs, together with 
field notes at present being analysed, may permit a plot of skin colour frequencies 
for the various sub-areas in the Wabag region, which in turn may be compared with 
altitudes and other observations. This may throw some light on the other question of 
whether two or more racial strata are involved. 

In regard to this latter question, the following points seem relevant. 

A study of the blood groups of some 3,000 of these natives suggests there have 
been at least two strata of populations in the New Guinea Highlands. Analysis of 
the blood groups of 50 selected light skins at Wabag showed no significant difference 
in gene frequencies from the remainder of the population (Macintosh, Walsh and 
Kooptzoff, p. 183). 

Dermatoglyphs, not yet published, suggest at least two strata of population, 
and moreover that the later stratum intruded into the Wabag region from the north 
and then fanned radially. 

A stone culture represented by mortars, pestles, clubheads, discs and figurines 
formerly existed throughout the island of New Guinea. The present natives fre- 
quently unearth these objects when making new gardens from forest areas. They 
simply say these things belong to a people and a time long past. The little archeology 
that has been carried out has left the investigators stating that they are similarly 
uninformed (see Berndt, 1954 and Bulmer, 1957). However, both Berndt and Bulmer 
have made the point that these artefacts were manufactured out of local rocks in the 
region of their discovery. Bulmer puts up the interesting hypothesis that they belong 
to an earlier hunting and gathering people operating in a different ecology from that 
now pertaining. He adds that the Huli of Tari, maintaining genealogues up to 23 
generations in depth, attribute the artefacts to the supernatural and that the stone 
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workers on the northern slopes of Mount Hagen were apparently neither ancestors 
nor predecessors of the Kyaka. All observers so far in this field apparently accept a 
theory of at least cultural discontinuity and the suspicion that racial discontinuity 
may also be involved. 


Myths and legends are scanty among the Wabag inhabitants, although Meggitt 
(personal communication) found evidence that lineage is stemmed back to ancestors 
who were derivatives from the Sun and Moon; James Taylor (personal communica- 
tion and unpublished memoirs) collected similar evidence in 1939 from the same 
Enga (Mae) people. One legend collected by the writer from the N.M.O.’s refers 
to an original stratum of “red” (light skinned) inhabitants who possessed quite 
different houses from the present ones (though not describable), “‘ dishes,” a better 
type of dog (jana), flower bordered paths and other things in greater plenty than 
possessed by subsequent people. This story they said was traceable for six genera- 
tions (moderately high for Wabag) and was a story not possessed by the Ibi to the 
west or the Kundeps to the south. When the Europeans came (i.e. in 1934) the old 
lapuns of that time said it’s the people of the old legend. Ryan (idem.) refers to a 
Mendi myth which derives dark descendants from a black “‘ Adam” (Sunda Awil) 
and fair skins from a white “Eve” (Pim Anda Ten Mbalt). 

Singly, each of these facets offers only slender evidence beyond hypothesis ; 
collectively, the case becomes stronger for a stratification of two or more populations 
differing in various respects, including skin colour. 


SECTION 2 
(Histological Comment and Acknowledgement to R. Ruggles Gates) 

It is constructive at this point to add some comments on histological findings 
from a small series of skin biopsies from two Aboriginal Australians and from four 
Mount Hagen natives, of whom one was dark, one light and two medium in colour. 

These biopsies were collected in the field by Professor R. Ruggles Gates during 
a world tour in 1958. In November, he suggested that the writer should examine 
them histologically, using the approach as published by Gates and Zimmermann 
(1954) and that subsequently a joint paper could be written. A full series of histo- 
logical sections, stained and unstained, together with larger photomicrographs 
displaying more extensive fields than here presented, have been sent by the writer to 
Ruggles Gates, who then generously suggested the findings be published by the writer 
alone. 


The writer demurred, but in subsequent correspondence it was pointed out by the 
senior man that histological examination, made under identical conditions from the 
same laboratory, of biopsy from a “coal black” skin, ought to be available for 
comparison with the current series to permit such wider interpretations as Ruggles 
Gates visualizes. This is obviously valid, and the writer is still attempting to obtain 
such a biopsy together with the examination of a much larger series of biopsies from 
New Guinea natives, duplicates of which will be sent to Ruggles Gates. 
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It is clearly stated, therefore, that the present observations by the writer are 
purely his own and in no way prejudice any fuller and possibly different interpretation 
which may be made subsequently by Ruggles Gates from this material. The writer 
also expresses his thanks to Professor Ruggles Gates for the various phases of corres- 
pondence and for his introduction to this additional means of investigation. 


Technique. 

The six specimens were received in late November, 1958. Each had been taken 
by scalpel incision from the dorso-medial aspect of the arm and was in the form of an 
irregular crescentic wedge, wide at the surface, narrow at the deeper level. Each 
was extremely hard and suggested some shrinkage, because slight and irregular 
distortion (twisting) had occurred in the long axis of the specimens. 

These effects were due to the original fixative, apparently 95% alcohol, all that 
was available in the field conditions pertaining. The condition of the specimens 
presented difficulty in pre-treatment and particularly in block orientation. The 
ultimate sections were found to be sinuously twisted in their long axes, and a search 
through a large number was necessary to find true vertical fields. 

Pre-treatment consisted of : 


% formol fs ha re ‘3 .. 24 hours 
Absolute alcohol e ae ai ic M4 
Acetone .. i i - = - re 
Paraffin (50° C.) = 


All samples were treated in identical manner, paraffin sections of 10 microns 
were made and mounted on 3” x1” slides. As a precaution against nicks and tearing, 
in view of the hardness of the specimens, the knife was re-sharpened three times 
during the course of sectioning of each sample. Normal care in slide cleansing was 
observed, using chromic acid, and the clean, cleared slides stored in alcohol. The 
ribbon of sections was fixed to the slide by gelatin-water as an adhesive. They 
were deparaffinized and cleared by xylol and mounted in Canada balsam with cover- 
slip. Each slide as made was identified by engraving. 

Further sections were cut at a later stage in a search for improved orientation 
and also to obtain a series stained with hematoxylin-eosin and others with Bodian’s 
reduced silver technique. 

Interpretation of the unstained series was assisted by comparison with the 
stained series and the fields ultimately selected for photomicrography were from 
unstained sections. 

The photomicrographs were made in one session under absolute control and 
identical conditions. For the negatives, Dialux microscope, Contax camera, Wratten 
gelatin filter, Eel photo-electric cell and Cambridge galvanometer were used. Focomat 
enlarger, photo-electric timer and galvanometer were employed to give identical 
magnification and exposure of the prints. Developing and fixing of both negatives 
and prints were completely controlled by identical conditions, including constant 
room and water temperature. 
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The magnification is 150 for the negatives, x 4°5 for the prints, total magni- 
fication x675. For publication, the prints have been reduced by one-third, hence 
the Plate (II) presents magnification x 450.” 

The comments of Ruggles Gates and Zimmermann, pp. 344-345, 1954, relative to 
the features of skin structure to be considered as factors influencing skin colour, cover 
adequately the factors necessary for consideration in this present series and need no 
repetition. The plan of examination in that paper has been followed here. 

It is necessary to say, however, that thickness of the stratum corneum and total 
thickness of the epidermis showed wider variation in these specimens than in those 
described by Gates and Zimmermann, p. 345, 1954. In our specimens the stratum 
corneum ranged from 14-4 to 21-6 microns and the total epidermal thickness from 
50 to 104 microns, compared with their negro figures 10-12 and 75-100 respectively. 

These differences are probably not significant and can be summarized by saying 
that stratum corneum is slightly thicker relative to total epidermal thickness in the 
Australian and New Guinea natives, than it is in negroes. 

The following table presents the mean of measurements in microns made from 
several fields in each of 20 sections. Orthodox method of calibration of the microscope 
by objective disc and slide micrometer was employed. 











Stratum Total 
Figure. ' Specimen. Corneum. Epidermis. 

I Abo. 3, Block 63 18-0 50— 97 
2 Abo. 2, Block 64 14°4 54-106 
3 Mt.H. 3, Block 67 19°8 92 
4 Mt.H. 1, Block 65 17°0 74 
5 Mt.H. 2, Block 66 14°4 61 
6 Mt.H. 4, Block 68 21°6 65-104 














Photomicrographs of unstained fields in sections from each of the six specimens 
are presented. These have been chosen as best representing the mean of observations 
made on many fields. Description covers necessarily a range of variability presented 
by a number of fields of different sections of each specimen and hence goes further 
than the evidence presented in the single field of each photomicrograph. 

Positive distinction between melanocytes and the epidermal cells to which 
melanin had been transferred could be made only occasionally in these Io micron 
sections, owing to superimposition of the fibres and of the epidermal cells. The 
description makes no attempt to differentiate these, and refers simply to melanin 
concentration in cells situated in the basal cell layer or stratum germinativum, in 


* My thanks are expressed to my colleague Professor K. Cleland, for advice in obtaining 
conditions of absolute control in photomicrography, and to Mr. B. Lockett and Mr. G. Williams 


(histological technicians), and to Mr. S. Larnach (photographic technician), Department of 
Anatomy. 
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cells of the stratum spinosum, to free granules of melanin in the stratum corneum, and 
the occasional presence of melanophores with clumped melanin in the dermis. 

In all specimens the heaviest concentration of menalin is in the basal layer of the 
stratum mucosum ; supranuclear capping by the pigment deposit is seen in each 
specimen, both in the basal cell layer and in cells of the stratum spinosum. No 
significant variations were seen in the dermis. The photomicrographs have been 
arranged in a graded series from greatest to least content of melanin. 


Description of Sections (see Plate II). 

Figuret. Unstained section of biopsy of Aboriginal Australian No. 3 (designated 
Abo. 3). 

Melanin concentration is marked in the basal layer of the stratum mucosum. 
Occasionally the cells appear completely filled with pigment. In most cases the 
nucleus is apparent. The superficial poles of these basal cells are uniformly opaque. 
In the deep poles the concentration is only slightly less. In the stratum spinosum 
a much reduced concentration of melanin is to be seen, demonstrating very clearly a 
supranuclear cap formation. The number of cell layers containing melanin in the 
stratum spinosum varies in different fields of the same and different sections of 
this biopsy, but in most fields pigment is seen in at least two cell layers of the stratum 
spinosum. Scattered melanin granules are frequent in the stratum corneum. 
Infrequent melanophores occur deep to the basal layer. 

Figure 2. Unstained section of biopsy of Aboriginal Australian No. 2 (designated 
Abo. 2). 

Melanin concentration in the basal cell layer is very similar to that seen in 
Figure 1, but the deep poles of the cells are not quite so densely filled, so that there is a 
slightly lower concentration of melanin here. The cells of the stratum spinosum are 
more constant in appearance than in Figure 1, and uniformly carry a heavier melanin 
content in the supranuclear caps in two cell layers. Scattered melanin granules 
occur in the stratum corneum in about the same frequency as in Figure 1. There 
are occasional melanophores. In comparing Figures 1 and 2 it is difficult to grade 
them as darker or lighter. Examination of several fields suggests, however, that 
Abo. 2 has slightly less melanin in the basal layer but slightly more in the stratum 
spinosum than Abo. 3 and is therefore very slightly lighter than Abo. 3. For all 
practical purposes the two specimens rank parity. 

Figure 3. Unstained section of biopsy of Native No. 3 from Mount Hagen, 
New Guinea (designated Mt.H. 3). 

Concentration of melanin in the basal cell layer is appreciably less than in the 
two aboriginal specimens. The superficial poles of these basal cells are uniformly 
opaque and the supranuclear cap formation is clearly defined. In the deep poles of 
the cells melanin concentration is less dense, and discretion of the granules can be 
observed. Progressively decreasing amounts of melanin in cap formation are to be 
seen in three cell layers of the stratum spinosum. Scattered melanin granules occur 
in the stratum corneum but are less frequent than in the aboriginal specimens, but 
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dermal macrophages are more frequent. All fields of all sections of this specimen 
show a high degree of uniformity in appearance. 


Figure 4. Unstained section of biopsy of native No. 1 from Mount Hagen, 
New Guinea (designated Mt.H. 1). 

Considerable variation is to be seen in different fields along the course of sections 
of this biopsy consisting of alternations of lighter and darker zones. For the photo- 
micrograph, an attempt was made to select a field at a transitional point between a 
lighter and a darker area, and was partially successful for such demonstration. In 
both lighter and darker zones, melanin cap formation is prominent throughout the 
basal layer, and is observable in diminishing concentration in one, two or three cell 
layers of the stratum spinosum. Melanin in the cells of the stratum spinosum is 
more evident in zones where concentration of melanin in the basal layer is greatest. 
In the darker zones, the deep poles of cells of the basal layer are not completely 
opaque, while in the lighter zones discretion of the granules is very obvious. Fre- 
quency of melanin granules in the stratum corneum is appreciably lower than in 
Mt.H. 3. An occasional macrophage is seen deep to the darker zones. 


Figure 5. Unstained section of biopsy of native No. 2 from Mount Hagen, 
New Guinea (designated Mt.H. 2). 

Irregularity of melanin content occurs along the course of sections of this specimen 
also, but by no means so obviously as in Mt.H. 1. The photomicrograph succeeds in 
giving some indication of this variability. Supranuclear capping is seen in the 
stratum germinativum and in the stratum spinosum. The frequency of melanin 
granules in the stratum corneum is higher than in Mt.H. 1 but lower than in Mt.H. 3. 
Macrophages are infrequent. The distribution of melanin in the basal layer, while 
being more uniform than in Mt.H. 1, is at the same time practically in a mean grade 
between the greater and lesser amounts seen in the darker and lighter zones of Mt.H. 1. 


Figure 6. Unstained section of biopsy of native No. 4 from Mount Hagen, New 
Guinea (designated Mt.H. 4). 

This specimen contrasts obviously with the preceding five, its melanin content 
being much lower. Cap formation is still evident in the basal cells and in the stratum 
spinosum but less dramatically displayed than in-the other specimens. Here the 
relatively scanty melanin tends to be peripherally arranged in the cells, so that the 
difference in concentration between upper and lower poles, while present, is less 
striking. Variation from lighter to darker zones occurs, and*pigment containing 
cells of the stratum spinosum are best seen, and in some cases only seen, in zones 
where the basal cells possess higher melanin content, that is in the darker zones. 
These observations are in keeping with the comments on variation of zones made 
by Zimmerman (idem., p. 347). 

There is, however, one interesting feature in this specimen not referred to by 
Gates and Zimmerman (idem.). Traces of melanin caps are to be detected in at least 
four and perhaps five layers of cells superficial to the basal cell layer in the darker 
zones. So that although this is the lightest coloured specimen, it shows in its darker 
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zones a greater tendency for more cells towards the superficial layers of the stratum 
mucosum to have at least a little melanin content. At a hypothetical level it may be 
permissible to suggest that this is a response to sun tanning in a light skinned native. 

Unfortunately, this was the least tractable of all specimens received, being the 
one most warped in its long axis, and exact vertical fields were rare. Frequency of 
melanin granules in the stratum corneum is higher than in Mt.H. 1, but lower than in 
Mt.H. 2, and occurs more obviously in the darker zones. Dermal melanophores 
were not seen. 


Conclusion. 

The two aboriginal specimens, Abo. 3 and Abo. 2, show near parity in melanin 
content histologically. The four New Guinea specimens are all lighter histologically 
than the two aborigines. Of the four, Mt.H. 3 has greatest melanin content and 
Mt.H. 4 has most markedly least. Mt.H. 1 and Mt.H. 2 show less melanin present 
than Mt.H. 3, but appreciably more than Mt.H. 4. 

The writer does not yet know the exact field colour grading given to the samples 
by Dr. Ruggles Gates on the basis of his colour plate (Fp. 1949). Doubtless this will 
be elaborated by him subsequently. In the meantime it is obvious that Mt.H. 3 
represents the phenotype pumburi, Mt.H. 1 and Mt. H. 2 jungitenke, and Mt.H. 4 
kon. 

In other words, in this small series melanin content matches phenotype identi- 
fication as observed under field conditions. 


SUMMARY 

Section I. The Western Highlanders possess a terminology which expresses 
a high degree of awareness of skin colour gradation among themselves, including 
shades of dark, dark medium, light medium, light or red, spectacular light, and albino. 
They recognize that some near or distant geographical native groups are lighter or 
darker as a whole, and that sporadic occurrence of much lighter individuals occurs 
within these groups. 

Their mental attitude is one of relative indifference to skin colour at the selective 
sexual level. 

Slight bias against light colour, however, is expressed by both males and females. 
This bias may be offset by economic forces and by their belief that skin colour of 
offspring is random chance irrespective of parents’ colour. Otherwise why has the 
bias, though slight, not eliminated the light colour in these large exogamous 
populations ? 

Phenotypic field assessment shows varying frequency of the very light skinned 
in adjacent sub-areas. 

Genealogical studies of skin colour were unsatisfactory in Wabag partly due to 
the natives’ ignorance of more than three generations depth in any line of descent 
on an average, with less remembrance in reference to skin colour, and partly also to 
lack of demographic information. The data collected are too small for statistical 
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analysis, but do permit a hypothesis that there is a trend towards progressive loss 
of pigment in offspring of successive generations. 

The question of how this can be equated with the fact that light skins are a 
minority group within the population is discussed. 

If the trend towards depigmentation is a mutation, it might well be a dis- 
advantageous one in these altitudes. 

Albinism and Kwashiorkor are mentioned. 

Difficulties of skin colour assessment in the field are discussed. It is concluded 
that gross assessment of dark, medium and light can be reasonably accurate, but 
attempt at too fine a definition of phenotypic gradation will most probably produce 
untrue results. 

An attempt to analyse the gross phenotype frequencies of the sub-areas of the 
Western District is proceeding, and it is hoped to plot these against altitude and other 
factors. 

Two hypotheses are tentatively suggested : (1) That a disadvantageous mutation 
of depigmentation through stages of dark to medium to light occurs within localized 
groups. (2) That in addition there are several lines of investigation, the results of 
which collectively point to stratification of populations differing in various respects, 
including skin colour. 


Section II. Phenotypically Aboriginal Australians appear to be darker than the 
darkest of the indigenous New Guinea Western Highlanders. These latter present 
three easily recognized phenotypes of dark, medium and light skin colours. 

A small series of skin biopsies histologically examined corresponded in melanin 
content to their assessed phenotypes. 

A larger series is being sought for further testing. 

The purpose of this paper has been to indicate the range of skin colours among 
the Western Highlanders, potential problems relative thereto, and to suggest that an 
explanation of this colour range might well be arrived at by follow-up workers. 
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A STUDY OF THE POPULATION NEAR AIOME, NEW GUINEA 


By L. T. CHampness,? OLGA KooptzorF* and R. J. WALSH? 


I. INTRODUCTION 

IOME is situated near the Ramu River at the foot of the Schrader Ranges 
and is approximately 70 miles west of Madang (see Figure 1). The mountains 
and adjacent river valley systems (Asai, Simbai, Kaironk and Jimmi rivers) with 
which this study is concerned lie to the south-west of Aiome and are inhabited by an 
estimated 8,000 to 10,000 natives. These people are different in language, stature 
and dress from the people of the Ramu Valley. The area was first entered officially 
in 1952 but had been explored by several missionaries and some anthropologists 
during the preceding 20 years. No specific medical patrol has worked in the region. 
The natives are of particular anthropological interest because several reports 
have described them as “ pygmies.”” One of the authors (L.T.C.) recently visited 
Aiome to measure the inhabitants and to collect samples of blood. This paper 

describes the findings. 


II. SomE NOTES ON THE SOCIAL PATTERN 
By L. T. Champness 


The people live in huts adjacent to their gardens, which are scattered over the 
mountains and valleys, in some places forming small hamlets. Villages such as are 
found in many coastal parts of the Territory do not exist, but there seems to be a 
type of clan system with a Leader or Head Man in charge of a particular area. Follow- 
ing the pattern of the mountain peoples, the huts are built on the ground, with dirt 
floors, and covered with plaited leaves. 

In the higher valleys the women are practically never seen, as they go into hiding 
at the approach of a patrol and do not appear even at census taking. Hence no 
blood was obtained from the women of the Simbai and Jimmi river systems. In 
the hamlets nearer Aiome, women and children were in evidence and blood samples 
were obtained from them (Mombasop, Togum, Apenan and Golamante in the Asai 
Valley). 

Native dress consists of a pubic covering made of net woven from plant fibres 
and usually adorned posteriorly with leaves, and a characteristic bark hat, entirely 
covering the bushy hair and decorated in various ways. 


1 From the Department of Public Health, Madang, New Guinea. 
2 From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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The people are mainly monogamous, but polygamy is not unknown. Frequently 
the older men marry the young women, usually within twelve months of their reaching 
puberty. Detailed information of marriage customs has not yet been obtained. 

The birthrate is not known, but judging by the number of children in evidence 
it would be fairly high. The death rate is likewise unknown, but as the population 
appears to be static this is also probably high. Very few old people were seen—the 
oldest would be under 50 years. 
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FIGURE I. 


A diet of sweet potato, bananas, pit-pit (elephant grass), pandanus fruit and 
sugar cane is common to all. On the Upper Asai and Simbai edible water-grass is 
cultivated, and during the last ten years pumpkin, Chinese taro (taro Kong Kong) 
and corn have been introduced. In the Lower Asai valley yams, taro and breadfruit 
are available in season. Small quantities of natural game (rodents, reptiles, opossums, 
birds and cassowaries) may be eaten. Domestic pigs are usually only eaten at “‘ sing- 
sings’ and these are held during the “dry” season between May and October, 
the various groups visiting one another at perhaps monthly intervals. The vegetable 
gardens mature mainly at the end of the “‘ wet ” season in March or April. 

The disease pattern and the incidence of hookworm are practically unknown. 


Tinea circinata seems to be almost universal, and chest infections are probably very 
DD 


’ 
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common. Malaria is found in the people of the lower valleys of the Asai, but from the 
spleen rates it would appear that there is little, if any, malaria in the Upper Simbai 
and Kaironk region. The people gave an impression of good health, the men being 
muscular and physically well developed, but it is possible that the sick were hidden. 


III. HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS 

The height and weight of each subject were recorded and an estimate made of 
the age. No records of age were available for any adults and there is necessarily a 
large error in the estimations. The weights were measured with spring scales, the 
accuracy of which had been determined as plus or minus approximately one pound. 
No allowance was made for the weight of the pubic covering or bark hat, which varied 
between one and one and a half pounds. The heights were measured by flattening 
the hair with a horizontal bar and reading the measurement on a graduated scale. 























TABLE I 
Heights and Weights of Some Natives from the Region of Atome, New Guinea 
Heights (Inches). Weights (Pounds). Indices 
Area 
Standard Standard} Wt. (Ib.) | Wt. (Kg.) 
No.| Mean. | Devia- | No.| Mean. | Devia- | ft. (ins.) | Ht.* (cms.) 
tion. tion. X 1000. 
Asai Valley : 
Males rs + 57°86 2:10 | 78 96-28 8-32 1-66 2°02 
+0°24 | +0°16 +0:'94 | +0°67 
Females .. -- | 45 53°95 2°05 | 45 85-64 8-86 1°59 2°07 
+0°31 | +0°22 +1+32 | 40°93 
Simbai Valley : 
Males ie 34 59°37 2°18 | 34 | 102-90 11°64 1°73 2°05 
+0°37 | +0-26 1-99 | +1°41 
Kaironk Valley : 
Males fe .. | 24] 59°21 2°47 | 24 | 102-12 9°16 1°72 2°05 
+0°50 | +0°36 +1°87 | +1°32 
Total males (including {139 58°57 2°25 |139 | 99°33 10°41 1-69 2°04 
three from Jimmi +o-19 | +0°13 +0:88 | +0°64 
Valley) 





























An analysis of the heights and weights of 139 men and 45 women is shown in 
Table 1. The short stature and low weight of all groups is striking, particularly 
of the males in the Asai Valley. The definition of ‘‘ pygmy ” is obviously arbitrary 
and varies with different authors. However, the Asai Valley males conform to all 
definitions and the Simbai Valley and Kaironk Valley males to most. The fre- 
quency distribution of the heights of the 139 males and 45 females is shown in Figure 2. 

The indices calculated from the heights and weights are also shown in Table 1. 
The weight per inch of height is sometimes called the “ ponderal ” index, and is seen 








Tt = SS St Ow 
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to vary from 1°59 to 1-73 in the different groups. The variation is less between 
groups when the index is calculated from the formula 
Weight in Kilograms 
(Height in centimetres)? 





Analyses of the heights and weights were also made of three age groups of the 
Asai Valley males. A small reduction in the mean height with increasing age was 
observed, but no significant changes occurred in the indices. 








62 64 66 
HEIGHTS — inches 


FIGURE 2. 


As the height of the Aiome natives is of considerable interest, the mean values 
and the indices are compared in Table 2 with corresponding figures for white 
Australians and for other native groups in New Guinea. In some instances the 
indices have been calculated from the published mean values of heights and weights. 
There is some dependence of the “ ponderal index ’’ on the mean heights, but this is 
less obvious with the W/H? index. 


IV. H&2MOGLOBIN VALUES 
Hemoglobin values could not be determined on some of the blood samples because 
small clots were present. This was probably due to insufficient shaking of the bottle 
when the sample was mixed with the anticoagulant. The value was measured in the 
remainder with the instrument described and the methods used by Walsh, Arnold, 
Lancaster, Coote and Cotter (1953). The mean values of 19 male subjects from the 
Simbai Valley was 14:46 grammes per cent., of 17 from the Kaironk Valley 16-or 
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TABLE 2 
Mean Heights and Indices of Some Population Groups 
Mean Wt. (Ib.) Wt. (Kg.) 
Authors. Population. | Sex. Height. Ht. (ins.) | Ht.* (cms.) % 1000 
(Inches.) 

Whyte, Graham and | Australian. M. 69°20 2°42 2°46 

de Wolfe (1958) 
Whyte (1958) .. .. | Chimbu. M. 61-31 1-96 2:28 
F. 57°97 1°79 2-18 
Kikori. M. 63°89 I-90 2°09 
F. 59°93 1-60 1°87 
Kariks, Kooptzoff, Cotter | Goilala. M. 60-86 1°84 2°12 
and Walsh (1958) F. 57°09 1°64 2°03 
Kariks, Kooptzoff and | Bougainville. M. 63°5 2°09 2°32 
Walsh (1957) F. 59°5 1°88 2°22 
iks, Kooptzoff, Steed, | Goroka. M. 60-76 1-98 2°30 
Cotter and Walsh (1959) F. 57°36 1°84 2°25 
van der Hoeven (1956).. | Wissel Lakes. M. 59°80 1°59 1°87 
F. 55°94 1°52 I°gr 
This series Fe .. | Aiome. M. 58°57 1-69 2°04 
F. 53°95 1°59 2°07 





grammes, and of 49 from the Asai Valley 13-91 grammes. A value of 12-22 grammes 
was also found for 19 females from the Asai Valley. 

With the exception of that of the Kaironk Valley subjects the values are lower 
than those found in the Australian population (Walsh e alii, 1953). This suggests 
(Cotter and Walsh, 1958; Cotter, Kariks and Walsh, 1958) that the same factors 
which produce anzmia in coastal areas of New Guinea, possibly malaria, hookworm 
and malnutrition, are operating in the Aiome region. It seems certain that apart 
from the Kaironk Valley the altitude of residence is not sufficient either to remove 
these factors or to overcome them (Walsh, Cotter and Macintosh, 1959). 


V. BLoop GRouPs 

Blood was obtained from the cubital veins of each subject and mixed in a small 
bottle with sodium versenate, penicillin and streptomycin. The technique differed 
from that described by Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958) only in that sodium 
versenate (5 to 10 mgm./5 ml. blooc) was used instead of sodium citrate. The blood 
samples were not refrigerated in transit. The methods used for the blood grouping 
tests and for the calculation of gene frequencies were described by Macintosh et alii 
(1958). 

The ABO, MNS and Rh groups were analysed with the results shown in Tables 
3, 4and 5. In general, the blood group pattern is similar to that observed in other 
Melanesian peoples, the characteristics being a high frequency of B and R, (CDe), 
an absence of A, and a low frequency of M. The most notable finding, however, is 
that the M frequency (0-0133) is lower than has been found elsewhere in New Guinea. 
Only five of the 189 subjects tested reacted with anti-M serum and these were also 
positive with anti-N serum. 27-5 per cent. of the subjects gave positive reactions 
with anti-S serum to give a frequency of 0-149 for the S gene. 
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TABLE 3 
ABO Blood Groups of Aiome Natives—New Guinea 

Observed Observed Expected 
Group. Absolute. Frequency. Absolute. 

Oo 58 0+ 3069 56-88 

A, 85 04497 83°36 

B 33 0-1746 32°37 

A,B 13 0-0688 16-39 

Total 189 10000 189-00 














Gene frequencies : 











O =0-5486 
A,=0- 3128 
B =0-1386 
TABLE 4 
MNS Blood Groups of Aiome Natives—New Guinea 
Observed Observed Expected 
Group. Absolute. Frequency Absolute 
MM.S ° 0+0000 ° 
MsMs ° 00000 0°03 
MN.S I 0+0053 0°75 
MsNs 4 0*0212 4°21 
NN.S 51 0: 2698 51°29 
NsNs 133 0+ 7037 132°76 
Total 189 I*0000 189°04 














Gene frequencies : 
MS =0-0000 














Ms ~0-0133 
NS =o0- 1487 
Ns =0-8381 
TABLE 5 
Rh Blood Groups of Aiome Natives—New Guinea 
Reactions with 
Antisera. Most Common Observed Observed Expected 
Genotype. Absolute. Frequency. Absolute. 
oe me. ae 
+ -+-— CDe/CDe 167 0: 8836 167-00 
+ + + + CDe/cDE 8 0*0423 5°65 
5 -aecoee CDe/cDe 14 0°0741 15°67 
ei a ae 5 oe cDe /cDe ° 0*0000 0°37 
— + + + cDE/cDe ° 0+0000 0°31 
Total 189 I-0000 189-00 























Gene frequencies : 
R,(CDe) =0-9400 
R,(cDE)=0-o0159 

R,(cDe) =0-0441 
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The blood group distribution for the subjects in each of the river valleys was also 
analysed and the x? test for homogeneity was applied for the different blood group 
systems, using the subdivisions employed by Kariks, Kooptzoff, Steed, Cotter and 
Walsh (1959). The results were as follows : 


ABO system y?=7-92 for 6 degrees of freedom ; P lies bet:veen 0-20 and 0-30. 
MN system y?=2-64 for 2 degrees of freedom ; P lies between 0-20 and 0-30. 
S system y?=0-60 for 2 degrees of freedom ; P lies between 0-70 and 0-8o. 
Rh system y?=1-92 for 2 degrees of freedom ; P lies between 0-30 and 0-50. 


The subjects in the several river valleys do not therefore differ significantly as far 
as their blood groups are concerned, and this suggests that there is probably free 
intermixing and intermarrying in the area. 

Some gene frequencies of the Aiome people are compared in Table 6 with other 
populations in New Guinea and with other pygmy people in Africa, the Andaman 
Islands and Malaya. Some significant observations from the table are as follows : 


TABLE 6 
Comparison of Blood Group Gene Frequencies of the Aiome People (New Guinea) with Other 
Populations 





Population. A. B. M. S. R, R, 
(CDe). | (cDE). 





New Guinea: 


Aiome (present series) . 00-3128 | 0°1386 | 0°0133 | 0°1487 | 0°9400 | 0-0159 
Wabag (Macintosh, Walsh and 

Kooptzoff, 1958) . +2398 | 0:1197 | 0:0528 | 0°2065 | 0% 9317 | 0°0484 
Chimbu (Ivinskis, Kooptzoff, Walsh 

and Dunn, 1956) 0+2473 | 0°1656 | 0-0249 | 0-1487 | 0-8950 | 0-0791 
Goroka (Kariks, Kooptzoff, Steed, 

Cotter and Walsh, 1959) - | 0°1945 | 00934 | 0:0575 | 0°0861 | 0°8380 | 0-1044 


Mt. Hagen (Semple, Simmons, 
Graydon, Randmae and Jamieson, 
1956) as ae +“ +. | 0°205 0-178 | 0:031 0*177 | 0°954 | 0:°034 

' Kukukuku (Craggs, Kooptzoff and 


Walsh, 1958) , 0*3412 | 0°0636 | 0-1036 | 0-0367 | 0-8275 | 00-1289 
Sepik (Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price and 

Walsh, 1956) . 0*2794 | 0-1737 | 00987 | 0-1416 | 0-9039 | 0-0802 
Madang (Dunn ef alii, 1956) .- | 0*2906 | 0-1885 | 0-1154 | 0°3206 | 0-9199 | 0-080r 


Netherlands New Guinea : 
Wissel Lakes (Graydon, Semple, 


Simmons and Franken, 1958) .. | 0°075 0*139 | O-102 0007 | 0-850 | O-119 
Malaya (Polunin and Sneath, 1953; 
Green, 1949) : 
Negritos 0*1452 | 0:0887 | 0+7354 | 0°1386 | 0°5965 | 0:0666 
Senoi 0°0559 | 0°2319 | 0-7174 | O-1071 | 0-9281 | 0-0811 
Aborigines . . O°I2I2 | O-1941 | 0:7843 | 0°0284 | 0-9423 | 0°0329 


African Pygmies, Baamba—Uganda 
(Allison, Mourant, Ikin and cana 
1952) o-181 0-128 0*469 | 0°138 | 0-065 | 0-065 

African Bantu (Shapiro, 1951, 1953)... 0-190 | 0:130 | 0°580 | 0-136 | 0°047 | 0°085 

Andaman Islands, Negritos—Onges 

(Lehmann, 1954) .. 4% -. | 0°54 0:08 0-61 0-10 0'92 0-08 
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(x) Differences between the gene frequencies of the Aiome people and those of 
the highland or coastal people in New Guinea are small, with the exception 
of the M gene. 

(2) The Wissel Lakes pygmies have lower A,, higher B and lower S gene fre- 
quencies than the Aiome pygmies. 

(3) All the pygmy people listed in Table 1 (Aiome, Wissel Lakes, Malayan 
negritos, Andaman Islands and Uganda) differ considerably from one another 
in respect of several gene frequencies. Distinctive features are the high 
Ry (cDe) and the low R, (CDe) among the Africans, the high M among the 
Malayans, the high A in the Onges, the low S of the Wissel Lakes natives 
and the low M of the Aiome natives. 

(4) The blood group patterns of the African, Malayan and Aiome pygmies 
resemble those of non-pygmy natives living in the same areas. 


It is worthy of note that sickling of red cells, an inherited condition due to the 
presence of an abnormal hemoglobin (hemoglobin S), is frequently found among the 
African pygmies but has not been observed among other pygmies. 


VI. THE NATURE OF PYGMIES 

This subject has recently been extensively reviewed by Ruggles Gates (1958), 
who concludes that pygmies arose as the result of inbreeding of people heterozygous 
for the “ dwarfing gene.” He postulates that the African pygmies are homozygous 
for this gene and in his paper he shows that crossings with Negroes (Negro man with 
African pygmy wife) produce an F, which is intermediate in stature. Gates instances 
reports of dwarf animals of many species, including elephants, and concludes that the 
pygmies, like the animal dwarfs, have arisen as some form of achondroplastic mutation, 
probably involving multiple genes. The nature of this mutation is unknown, but it 
is certainly not the same type as is found in many races as a dominant heterozygous 
condition. 

The genetic mutation theory is attractive in Africa, where pygmies live in 
symbiosis with other people, the pygmies hunting in the forest and exchanging surplus 
meat for the agricultural products of the much taller Negroes. However, the theory 
has not been proved and indeed would be difficult to prove. The possible role 
of environmental factors such as nutrition and climate has also been considered, and 
some authors have suggested that even an endocrinal derangement may be responsible. 
Kwashiorkor and other evidence of protein malnutrition is not uncommon among the 
pygmies. Tanner (1955) has reviewed the effects of malnutrition for both short and 
long periods on the ultimate stature of humans and animals, and concludes that 
malnutrition appears to delay the rate of growth but not to influence the genetically 
determined stature, which is ultimately reached. 

It is of some interest that in New Guinea the mean heights of different groups of 
people in the Highlands do not vary greatly and that there is not as great a contrast 
between these people and those who inhabit the coastal regions as there is between 
neighbouring people in Africa. Is this due to different degrees of mixture of a mutant 
pygmy people with taller groups in different areas, or is it a nutritional or climatic 
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effect ? The evidence available suggests that the general nutrition of the natives is 
similar in both highland and coastal regions (Venkatachalam, 19£7) and that 
kwashiorkor occurs in all parts of the Territory (Venkatachalam and Ivinskis, 1956). 
Attention should, however, be directed to the low indices relating weight to height 
for both the Aiome and the Wissel Lakes peoples (Table 2). 


VII. THE RELATIONSHIP OF PYGMIES IN DIFFERENT AREAS 
Two possibilities which may explain the finding of pygmies in widely scattered 
areas—usually wet forest regions—are 


(x) that they arose from a common ancestry (Montagu, 1947) and spread to many 
parts of the world, the present groups in relatively isolated areas representing 
remnants of a population which was formerly much larger ; 

(2) that the present groups arose by mutation in isolated areas ; alternatively, 
that they arose by chance as a result of inbreeding in areas with an adverse 
environment. 


The blood group pattern would be compatible with the first possibility only if 
(a) there has been extensive miscegenation with other indigenous peoples so that the 
resulting blood group pattern is similar to that of the indigenes, or (6) there has been 
loss of blood group genes due to natural selection or to genetic drift. It is difficult to 
envisage selective retention of the multiple genes which are probably responsible 
for dwarfism and loss by mixture or in other ways of some of the blood group genes. 
The similarity of the blood group patterns between the dwarfs and the taller peoples 
in the same areas is perhaps more compatible with the second possibility, that the 
mutations arose by chance in many different regions. This at least seems to provide 
a reasonable working hypothesis. 

The position in the New Guinea Highlands and adjacent regions is consistent 
with the speculative hypothesis advanced by Macintosh et alii (1958). These authors 
suggested that the Highlands were inhabited by the remnants of an earlier population 
of short stature, and that there have been varying degrees of mixture with later 
arrivals who live predominantly in the coastal parts. Access to the Highlands was 
probably along the rivers and the coxtributions of the immigrants to the genetic 
pattern would have varied in different parts. It is possible that the Aiome people 
have experienced less mixture than other groups and that they are more closely 
allied to the original population in regard to their stature, physical features and blood 
group pattern. In general, these people do not travel or communicate with sur- 
rounding tribes, e.g., in the Ramu Valley, and it is only during the past four years 
that they have ventured to the Aiome airstrip, where a patrol post and a school 
have been established. 


VIII. SuMMARY 


An investigation is reported of the heights, weights, hemoglobin values and 
blood groups of a group of natives inhabiting the mountains south of Aiome in New 
Guinea. They were found to be shorter in stature than any other group so far 








ei ee 
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measured in New Guinea, the mean height of 139 males being 58-57 inches and of 
45 females 53-95 inches. Indices calculated from the mean weights and heights 
showed that these people are underweight in proportion to height when compared 
with other populations. The hemoglobin values generally are low, and this is thought 
to be the result of malaria and hookworm. 

The blood group pattern generally resembles that found in other parts of New 
Guinea but is characterized by the lowest M gene frequency yet encountered in the 
Territory. The pattern differs from that shown by other pygmy peoples in the 
Wissel Lakes area, Malay, Andaman Islands and Africa. This is believed to support 
the theory of multiple origin of pygmies from other peoples in the areas rather than to 
support a common ancestry for all pygmies. The nature of pygmy dwarfing is briefly 
discussed. 
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A SURVEY OF THE BLOOD GROUPS AND HAEMOGLOBIN VALUES 
IN THE SEPIK RIVER DISTRICT 


By R. MacLennan,! OLGA KooptzorF? AND R. J. WALSH? 


HIS paper reports a survey of the blood groups and hemoglobin values of native 
inhabitants of the Middle Sepik Valley and the southern slopes of the Torricelli 
Mountains. Figure 1 is a map of the area. 


NOTES ON THE NATIVES WHO WERE SAMPLED 

Little is known of the origin or relationships between the people of the many 
cultures of the Sepik. Most cultures there have highly developed art forms and 
collection and study of these have been carried out for many years by Dr. P. Wirz 
and Dr. A. Biihler of Basel and more recently by Mr. A. Forge. They have found 
evidence of cultural waves, thought to have originated in the Middle Sepik. There is 
similarity between the art of the Middle Sepik and that found at Maprik (Biihler, 
personal communication). There are also marked similarities in the languages of the 
two groups (Forge, personal communication). An intensive study of Sepik languages 
is being carried out and should provide evidence of any past associations of groups 
whose languages now appear to be very different. Maprik is an Abelam village, 
whereas Ilahita is in the centre of a strong Arapesh area. Around Dreikikir and 
Wam are further language groups. Jama is a border village and has the Abelam 
language. 

The people are similar in general appearance, but in all areas two distinct skin 
colours are seen, apart from the occasional albino. This was observed more carefully 
in Maprik village, where about 10 per cent. of 250 people examined had the lighter 
skin colour. The colour occurred in families and appears to be genetically determined. 
In many it was associated with a lighter hair colour. The children’s hair had golden 
tips not produced artificially, as in some areas elsewhere, and not associated with 
malnutrition. Similar differences in colour are to be seen at Wabag, Mt. Hagen, 
the Jimmi Valley and other parts of New Guinea. 


General health is satisfactory, but there is a high infant mortality rate which is 
probably largely due to malaria. Malaria appears to have little effect on adult males. 
The entire population of Maprik (approximately 500) was examined by W. A. 
MacLennan, and hookworm was present in over 90 per cent. Almost all adults were 
positive. It is likely that the other villages sampled would show a similar incidence. 
Filariasis is relatively common at Jama but not in the other areas. 


1 From the Department of Public Health, New Guinea. 
? From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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All the northern villages visited have a similar diet. The small yam is the basic 
food and is cooked in the ashes in the morning or made into soup with greens and 
thinly sliced coconut in the evening. Food is eaten at other times at the completion 
of work such as gardening or house building, or on ceremonial occasions. There is a 
severe shortage of animal protein and there are very few domestic pigs. Bananas, 
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Lower Sepik River, showing areas from which samples were taken. (Based on a map published 
in The National Geographic Magazine, October, 1955, page 443.) 


taro and sweet potato are common, but many other foods are eaten and a list supplied 
by a medical orderly from Maprik contained over 50 names. Sago is grown but is 
kept mainly for emergencies, as when yams are in short supply. 

The land round Jama is flat and treeless. Little of it is fertile, and that mainly 
along the creeks. Sago is grown in swampy areas and is the main food in Jama. 
There is an extensive trade of yams and sago from Jama and villages further inland 
for dried fish from the river villages. On the river also sago is the staple, but fish is 
plentiful and is eaten with the sago. 
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METHODS AND MATERIALS 
Blood samples were obtained as far as possible from unrelated adult males and 
collected as described in the previous paper (MacLennan, Kooptzoff and Walsh, 1960). 
They were sent to Sydney by air and examined at the Blood Transfusion Service 
laboratories. 


Hemoglobin Values 

The subjects were divided for analysis into four areas, diet and attempts at 
malaria control being taken into consideration. The four areas were as follows : 

(1) Dretkikir and Wam. Altitude approximately 750 feet and although malaria 
is severe there has been no attempt to control by spraying. 

(2) Ilahita and Maprik. Altitude approximately 400 feet. Attempts to control 
malaria by spraying were commenced between six and 12 months before the present 
survey. 

(3) Jama. Altitude 200 feet. Malaria is present but the severity is unknown. 

(4) Middle Sepik. Altitude approximately 180 feet. Malaria is present but 
the severity is unknown. ’ 


Blood Groups 

Divisions for analysis of blood groups depended mainly on place of birth and 
language spoken. It is to be noted that all subjects were of similar general physical 
appearance. The divisions were made as follows: 

(1) Dreikikir. People from two villages within two miles of the native hospital. 

(2) Wam. People from a separate language group living 15 miles east of 
Dreikikir. People on the margin who were bilingual were excluded. 

(3) Ilahita. People speaking the Arapesh language, all from Ilahita village or 
its satellites. 

(4) Maprik Village. The village is one mile west of the airstrip. 

(5) Jama. This village is situated 25 miles south of Maprik. Although most of 
its cultural ties are toward the north, there are some features which resemble Middle 
Sepik and not Maprik. 

(6) Middle Sepik. This comprises two villages, Kanganaman and Sotmeri, 
situated on the Sepik River. There is a common language. 


P RESULTS 
Hemoglobin Values 


The hemoglobin results are shown in Table 1. The mean values in the four 
divisions are low compared with highland natives and with white Australian males. 
The difference between the mean values of divisions I and 2 is not significant. The 
basic diet and altitude in the two divisions are comparable and it would seem that the 
attempts at malaria spraying have not been effective in increasing the hemoglobin 
values of the subjects investigated. Spraying may have reduced the incidence of 
malaria to a greater extent in children than in adults, but the hemoglobin values of 
children were not investigated. 
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Haemoglobin Values of Adult Male Subjects in the Sepik District. 


TABLE 1. 


(Grammes per 100 millilitres.) 








Number Standard 
Division. Tested. Mean. Deviation. 
I 140 13°28+0-103* 1*22+0-073* 
2 177 13°16+0°11I 1-48+0-079 
3 60 I11-94+0°171 1*32+0-121 
4 49 13°64+0°263 1-84+0°186 














* In this table, standard errors follow the measure to which they 
apply. 

The mean value in division 3 (Jama) is significantly less than the mean values in 
the other divisions but the reason for this is not clear. The land round Jama is hotter 
and less fertile than that round the river villages, and the subjects appeared less 
healthy. The low mean hemoglobin value may be an index of a lower standard of 
health and nutrition, though this has not been specifically investigated. 


TABLE 2. 
ABO Groups in the Sepik District. 














Observed Observed Expected 

Group. Number. Frequency. Number. 
O 133 0+ 3393 132°23 
Ay 162 0+ 4133 161-+07 
B 69 0+1760 68-62 
A,B 28 0°0714 30-08 
Total 392 I +0000 392°00 














Gene frequencies : 





O =0: 5808 . 
A, =0- 2842 
B =0:1350 

I+0000 





Blood Groups 

The ABO, MNS and Rh groups of all subjects are shown in Tables 2, 3 and 4. 
The frequency of group A is greater than that of group O, whilst the frequency of 
groups B and AB combined (24-7 per cent.) is high. No examples of the A, gene 
were detected in this area. 


The frequency of the M gene (0-1339) is much higher than in the highland regions 
of New Guinea, and the finding of two subjects with the MM.S genotype establishes 
beyond doubt the association of S with M. This is unusual in New Guinea where, 
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unlike African and European populations, S is usually associated with N. The Mand$ 
combination was found by Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price and Walsh (1956) in one subject 
from each of the Gulf, Morobe, Sepik and Northern districts, but not in any other 
district examined. 
TABLE 3. 
MNS Groups in the Sepik District. 











Observed Observed Expected 
Group. Number. Frequency. Number. 
MM.S iF a 2 0:0051 1-46 
MsMs os bss 5 0:0128 5°57 
MN.S ee Sis 16 0-0408 21-81 
MsNs ea a4 75 0*1913 69°11 
NN.S ité ey 85 0+ 2168 79°68 
NsNs i bie 209 0+ 5332 214°37 
f Total a 392 1 +0000 392-00 














Gene frequencies : 
MS=0:0147 
Ms =0- 1192 
NS =0- 1266 
Ns =0-7395 





I *0000 





xy? =3°32 for five degrees of freedom. 


TABLE 4. 
The Rh Groups in the Sepik District. 


























| 
Reactions with Most | 
Antisera. Common Observed Observed Expected 
Coc: BTS Genotype. Number. | Frequency. Number. 
+ — + — CDe/CDe 311 0* 7934 310°99 
+++ + CDe/cDE 63 0+ 1607 63°34 
+ ++ -— CDe/cDe 13 0+0332 13°00 
— + + + cDE/cDE 5 0+0127 4°55 
—_ ++— cDe/cDe o = 0-13 
4. Total ar ny 392 I +0000 392-01 
of Te ae ee Pe eT Nm Bee eS NY i hide 
ne Gene frequencies 
CDe(R,)=0+ 8907 
cDE(R,) =0-0907 
ns cDe(R,) =0-0186 
es 


1 +0000 
re, a 
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Only three Rh chromosome combinations were found, and no instances of 
R,(CDE) were detected. CDE would result, according to Fisher’s theory, from 
crossing-over in the common heterozygote CDe/cDE. 


The x? test for heterogeneity within the six divisions was applied to the three 
blood group systems with the following results : 


(rt) ABO System: The value of y? was 39°30 for 15 degrees of freedom. P is 
less than 0-oor. 

(2) MNS System: Two analyses were made as in the previous papers. In the 
first the subjects were divided into those with the genotype NN and those not belonging 
to this genotype. The reactions with anti-S were ignored in this analysis. ? 
equalled 7-66 for five degrees of freedom, with P lying between 0-10 and 0-20. In 
the second analysis the reactions with anti-S only were considered and the value for 
x2 was 14°35 for five degrees of freedom, so that P lies between 0-or and 0-02. 

(3) Rh System: The subjects were divided into those homozygous for CDe(R,) 
i.e. CDe/CDe, and the remainder. ? equalled 10-62 for five degrees of freedom with P 
lying between 0-05 and 0-TIo. 



































TABLE 5. 
Gene Frequencies in Subsivisions of the Sepik District. 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Gene. Middie 
Dreikikir. Wam Ilahita. Maprik. Jama. Sepik. 
oO 0+4874 0+6238 0+ 6606 0+ 5076 0°6525 O*4I4I 
A 0:2918 0+2771 0*1945 02822 0+ 3079 0*4479 
B 0+2208 0:0991 o-1448 0+2102 0+0396 00-1380 
MS 0-+0000 0-*0000 0°0358 0-0000 0-90000 00-0602 
Ms 0+1429 0*1209 0-0760 0+ 1830 0°1724 0-0249 
NS 0-1340 00-1293 O°1525 o- 1199 0-0624 0+ 1680 
Ns 0+7230 0+7498 0°7357 0-6971 0*7652 ' 0+ 7468 
CDe(R,) 0+9219 0+ 8833 0:8677 0°9193 0°9377 o:8122 
cDE(R,) 0+0645 0:0869 0+1255 0*0730 0*0439 0+1485 
cDe (Ro) 0°0136 0:0298 0-0068 0*0077 0-0184 0+0393 

Number tested 40 gI 85 71 58 47 





Heterogeneity within the six divisions is therefore established by the significant 
x? values for the ABO and S systems and the value for the Rh system almost reaches 
the 5 per cent. level of significance. In view of this heterogeneity the gene frequencies 
have been calculated for the six divisions with the results shown in Table 5. Because 
of the small number of subjects in some divisions the frequencies have large standard 
errors. The figures, however, show the trend of heterogeneity within the groups. 
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DISCUSSION 
Hemoglobin Values 


The low results are not unexpected in view of the finding by Cotter and Walsh 
(1958) of low mean values for most populations living at low altitudes in the Pacific 
region. In their paper Cotter and Walsh discussed the possible roles played by 
nutrition, malaria and hookworm in the production of these low values. The present 
findings are of interest because of the attempt to control malaria in one of the divisions. 
Unfortunately there is no evidence of the effectiveness of this control and careful 
dietary surveys have not been conducted in the area. Interpretation of the findings 
in the present paper is therefore difficult, but the area is probably one which could 
be used for controlled investigation of the role of these etiological agents. 


Blood Groups 

The blood groups of 178 subjects from the Sepik region were included in the survey 
of the Pacific Island Regiment by Dunn ef alii (1956). The gene frequencies for this 
group do not differ significantly from those in the present series in relation to the ABO 
and Rh genes. The frequency of M is less in the earlier series, but of S approximately 
thesame. The present results are therefore consistent with the general trend described 
by Dunn ¢ alii, of a decrease in the frequency of the B gene and an increase in the 
frequency of the M gene from west to east in New Guinea and thence north to New 
Britain and New Ireland. They are also consistent with the hypothesis advanced by 
Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958) that the highland natives may have reached 
their present positions by movement along the rivers from both north and south 
coastal regions. 

The heterogeneity within the Sepik District itself is interesting. There are no 
geographic barriers to free intermixing, and language does not usually constitute a 
marriage barrier. It is likely that marriages occur between adjacent clans more 
frequently than between distant clans, as was shown by Meggitt (1958) for the Enga 
people in the Wabag region. Heterogeneity of the blood group patterns would then 
result from random genetic drift. 


SUMMARY 

The blood groups and hemoglobin values were determined on blood samples 
collected from native inhabitants of the Sepik River District. The mean hemoglobin 
values were less than those found in white Australians or in natives of the highland 
regions of New Guinea, but were similar to those found in other Pacific regions of 
low altitude. The natives of Jama had a significantly lower mean hemoglobin value 
when compared with the other villages. The importance of malaria, hookworm and 
diet in the production of this population anemia has not been determined. 

The blood group pattern shows a relatively high frequency of the B gene and a 
frequency of the M gene which is greater than in the highlands but less than in other 
coastal parts of New Guinea. The pattern is consistent with an earlier observation 
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that the frequency of B falls and the frequency of M rises from west to east in the 
coastal areas of New Guinea. The subjects in the Sepik District were divided 
according to language spoken and place of residence, and heterogeneity of the ABO 
and S blood groups in the six divisions was demonstrated. 


R. MACLENNAN. 
OLGA KooptTzorrF. 
R. J. WALSH. 
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A SURVEY OF THE BLOOD GROUPS AND HAEMOGLOBIN VALUES OF 
NATIVES IN THE MOUNT HAGEN AREA, NEW GUINEA 


By R. MAcLennan,! Oca KooptzorF? AND R. J. WALSH? 


HILE medical officer in the Department of Public Health at Mt. Hagen, one 

of the authors (R.MacL.) was able to collect blood samples from 473 native 
subjects in the area. The hemoglobin values and blood groups have been determined 
on the majority of these samples, and the results are reported in this paper. 


NOTES ON THE MT. HaGEN SuB-DIsTRICT 

The Mt. Hagen Sub-District is situated in the Western Highlands District of 
New Guinea, and its relation to other areas is shown in Figure 1. It contains the 
headwaters of the Wahgi, Nebilyer and Kaugel rivers which flow into the Purari 
River in the south and also the Baiyer and Jimmi rivers, which flow to the Sepik 
River in the north. High mountain ranges divide these valleys ; that between the 
Jimmi and the Wahgi is crossed regularly in many places, whereas there is almost 
no movement over the Kubor Range in the south. There is an old trade route from 
the Southern Highlands to the Kaugel and north to salt manufacturing areas near 
Wabag. In the east the Sub-District ends near the Tuman River. 

All the valleys except the Jimmi are relatively flat and have large populations. 
The Jimmi is extremely rugged and there were relatively few people in the areas 
sampled. Most of the Jimmi Valley people live near the headwaters and have 
contact with Minj and Kerowagi people. The Wahgi, Nebilyer, Baiyer and south- 
western Jimmi valleys have Medlpa-speaking people. The Baiyer also has Enga 
on its western rim, north of the Hagen Range. The Kaugel has its own language, 
said to be similar to Medlpa. On the northern slopes of the Middle Jimmi Valley is 
another language group said to be different from that further west in the Schrader 
Range. The latter may be the small people described by Vogel (1953). To the 
north-west the Kaironk flows into the Lower Jimmi in an almost uninhabited area. 

Many of the Hagen tribes have sacred places near Mt. Ialibu. The clans are 
totemic, and legends concerning the origins of the totems are in some cases set in 
places near Ialibu. There has in recent times been much movement of people from 
the Nebilyer into the Wahgi Valley (Strauss, 1959, personal communication). Vicedom 
and Tischner (1943) quote legends about fairly recent migrations and the presence 
of an earlier population. Strauss states that there is no grouping of people to-day 
who are recognized as being related to the original inhabitants. Further investigation 
would be interesting. 


1 From the Department of Public Health, New Guinea. 
? From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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The general health of the people is good. The health services are extensive but 
not used by many of the people, who rely on traditional methods of treatment. Magic 
is used extensively to cure disease throughout the Sub-District. The Jimmi Valley 
appears to have more disease than other areas. It has a lower altitude, less fertile 
soil, little arable land and only a few years’ contact with European medicine. Malaria 
occurs most frequently at altitudes below about 5,400 feet, but little is known about 
its incidence and epidemiology in this area. 
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The Wahgi Valley and environs, showing areas from which samples were taken. The Aiome and 
Kaironk valleys and the Kundiawa (Chimbu) area are also shown on the map, surveys of these 
having been reported in other papers (see text). 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 

A blood sample. was collected from a vein of the cubital fossa of each subject and 
the blood mixed with sodium citrate, penicillin and streptomycin powder, as described 
by Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958). Towards the end of the survey sodium 
versenate was used in place of sodium citrate. Only adult males were included, and 
as far as possible closely related subjects were excluded by elimination of brothers 
and fathers or sons of subjects. This was not easy to achieve on a brief visit to a 
suspicious, primitive community, but there appeared to be co-operation. As soon as 
possible after collection, the bottles were sent to Sydney by air. They were not 
refrigerated during transit, but were tested within 10 to 12 days of collection. 
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The bottles were shaken on a rotating machine similar to that described by 
Dacie (1950) before aliquots were removed from the bottles for hemoglobin deter- 
mination. Hemoglobin values were determined with the photo-electric colorimeter 
described by Walsh, Arnold, Lancaster, Coote and Cotter (1952). The instrument 
was standardized on the basis of the iron content of blood. 


Suspensions of red cells for blood grouping were prepared in physiological saline 
solution and the cells washed twice before use. The testing methods and the methods 
for calculating gene frequencies were as described by Macintosh e¢ alii (1958). 


RESULTS 
Hemoglobin Values 
For analysis of hemoglobin values the subjects were divided into seven groups, 
as follows : 


(x) Kaugel Valley: The subjects in this division resided at an average altitude 
of 7,100 feet. 

(2) Mount Hagen Gaol: This division included subjects from within 10 miles 
of Mount Hagen Station, all of whom had been recently confined to the prison at the 
station. The altitude of the station is 5,600 feet and the subjects were drawn from 
altitudes ranging from 5,000 to 5,800 feet. The majority had been in prison for 
approximately six weeks, and during this period had been given rations of tinned meat 
as a supplement to normal native food. 

(3) Mount Hagen Station: These were volunteers from the hospital staff and 
trainees from the Aid Post training School at Mount Hagen Station. They included 
a number born outside the area, but all subjects had been living in the Mount Hagen 
area for at least one year. During this period the diet for each person included two 
twelve-ounce tins of meat a week in addition to the staple diet of native food. 

(4) Tuman River: Samples were taken from two adjacent communities living 
near the Tuman River, a southern tributary of the Wahgi, at an altitude of 5,000 feet. 

(5) Mala: These people live in the Wahgi Valley at approximately 5,000 feet. 

(6) Menjim: These people live in a valley with precipitous boundaries near the 
headwaters of the Ganz River. The altitude of the valley is 4,000 feet. 

(7) Jimmi River Patrol Post: The samples were collected at the patrol post 


from people who live in an area north of the river. The altitude ranges from 3,500 
to 5,000 feet. 


The results of the hemoglobin estimations are shown in Table 1. When the 
altitude is 5,000 feet or more above sea-level there is a definite correlation between 
the mean values and the altitudes of residence. In general, the values conform to the 
formula for relationship between altitude and hemoglobin value suggested by Walsh, 
Cotter and Macintosh (1959). Below 5,000 feet the mean values are considerably 
lower than those above this altitude or those found in adult white Australian males 
(Walsh e¢ alit, 1952). This is probably due to the effects of malaria and hookworm. 
The significant difference between the second and third divisions is of interest. 








i 
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TABLE 1. 


Hemoglobin Values of Male Subjects in the Mount Hagen Area. 
(Grammes per 100 millilitres.) 























Altitude. Number Mean Standard 

Division. Area. (Feet.) Tested. Value.* Deviation.* 

1 Kaugel Valley. 7100 100 17°19+0-12 1-16+0-08 

2 Mount Hagen 5000-5800 88 15*10+0-22 2-09+0°16 

Gaol. 

3 Mount Hagen 5600 48 16-97+0:22 1°53+0°16 
Station. 

4 Tuman. 5000 45 16°83+0°18 1°22+0°13 

5 Mala. 5000 45 16°43+0-20 1*33+0°14 

6 Menjim. 4000 42 13*°06+0: 34 2*19+0°24 

7 Jimmi Patrol Post. 3500-5000 42 12°74-+0°23 1*47+0°16 





* In this table, standard errors follow the measure to which they apply. 


The subjects in the third division lived under better and more hygienic conditions than 
those in the second, and their diet had been supplemented with meat for a longer 
period. 


Blood Groups 


Different divisions were made for the analysis of blood groups, place of birth 
being more important for this purpose than place and altitude of residence. The 
divisions were as follows : 


(1) Kaugel Valley: The majority of the ror subjects in this division were 
i ncluded in the first division for hemoglobin analysis. 

(2) Mount Hagen Station: The 135 subjects in this division include prisoners 
and orderlies who were born within a radius of ro miles of the hospital. 

(3) Tuman: This division contains the 45 subjects in the fourth division for 
hemoglobin analysis and five others. 

(4) Mala and Menjim: The fifth and sixth divisions for hemoglobin analysis 
were combined here, because the people of the two divisions trade, intermarry and 
have the same language. Ninety-seven subjects were blood-grouped. 

(5) Jimmi: These subjects were from the seventh division for haemoglobin 
analysis and an additional 40 subjects (go in all). 


The ABO, MNS and Rh groups of the tested subjects are shown in Tables 2, 3 
and 4. All group A subjects were tested with anti-A, serum, but no negative reactors 
were found. The A, gene therefore appears to be absent from this area. The 
frequency of groups B and AB combined is approximately the same as the frequency 
of group O, and there is close agreement between the observed and expected results. 
No examples of group MM were found and the frequency of the Ms gene is low (0-0359). 
The S gene was assumed to be associated with N in these calculations and 28-76 per 
cent. of the subjects reacted with anti-S. Only three Rh chromosome combinations 
were found, ie. CDe, cDE and cDe. The frequency of CDe was high and this is 











characteristic of the Melanesian people. 
in the series. 

The phenotype numbers and gene frequencies are not shown separately for each 
of the five geographic divisions described. However, the x? test for heterogeneity 


No variants of the D gene were found 


TABLE 2. 
ABO Blood Groups in Mount Hagen. 
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Group. 


Ay 
A,B 


Total 








Observed Observed Expected 
Number. Frequency. Number. 
165 0+ 3488 165°15 
137 02896 137°11 
131 0+2770 13109 
40 0-0846 39°55 
473 I*0000 472°90 








Gene frequencies : 











Group. 


MM.S 
MsMs 
MN.S 
MsNs 
NN.S 
NsNs 


Total 








Expected 
Number. 


0:61 
| 5°30 
27°44 
130°76 
308-88 





472°99 


O =0-5909 
A, =0:+2085 
B =0-2005 
0*9999 
TABLE 3. 

MNS Blood Groups at Mount Hagen. 
Observed Observed 
Number. Frequency. 

°o 

o _ 

5 0: 0106 
29 0:0613 
131 0+2770 
308 0-6512 
473 | I-OOO1 








Gene frequencies : 
MS =0-0000 
Ms ~0-0359 
NS =0:1560 
Ns =0:8081 





11-0000 
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TABLE 4. 
Rh Blood Groups at Mount Hagen. 
Reactions with Most 
Antisera. Common Observed Observed Expected 
Ce Bp | Genotype. Number. Frequency. Number. 
+- += CDe/CDe 425 08985 425°00 
+ + +.+ CDe/cDE 35 0+0740 34°70 
+ oF ee CDe/cDe 12 0°0254 12°02 
— + + + cDE/cDe I 0°002I1 1°20 
—_ ++— cDe/cDe o 00000 0:08 
Total one ut 473 I +0000 473°00 

















Gene frequencies : 
CDe(R,)=0-9479 
cDE(R,)=0-0387 
cDe(R,y) =0-0134 


1*0000 








within the five divisions was applied to the three blood group systems and the following 
results were obtained : 

ABO System. x? was 13°63 for twelve degrees of freedom; P lies between 
0-20 and 0-30. 

MNS System. Two analyses were made. In the first the subjects were divided 
into those who were group N (genotype NN) and those who did not belong to this 
group. In this analysis y? was 9-38 for four degrees of freedom, with P lying between 
0°05 and o-ro. In the second analysis the subjects were divided into those who 


TABLE 5. 
Comparison of Blood Group Gene Frequencies. 





Area. A. B. M. S. R;. R;. 





Mount Hagen! .. 0+2085 0+2005 0*0359 0+ 1560 0*9479 0+0387 
Chimbu? “i 0+2473 00-1656 0+0249 0+ 1487 0+8950 0+0791 
Aiome*® .. +3128 0+ 1386 0+0133 0+1487 0+9400 00-0159 
Mendi* 0+2240 O-1142 0:0084 00-1364 0+9743 0+0257 
Wabag‘ .. 0+2398 O' 1197 0:0528 0*2065 0°9317 0:0484 
Gulf. 0+2220 0+ 1408 0+ 1504 O-IQII 00-9128 0-°0540 
Madang®> 0+2906 0: 1888 O-1154 0+ 3206 0*9199 0: 0801 























Source of information : 


1 This series. 

2 Ivinskis, Kooptzoff, Walsh and Dunn (1956). 
’Champness, Kooptzoff aud Walsh (1960). 
“Macintosh, Walsh and Kooptzoff (1958). 

5 Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price and Walsh (1956). 
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reacted with anti-S and those who did not. y? was 17-90 for four degrees of freedom, 
with P lying between 0-oor and 0o-or1. 

Rh System. The subjects were divided into those who were CDe/CDe (R,R;) 
and those who were not of this genotype. x? was 4°43 for four degrees of freedom, 
with P lying between 0-30 and 0-50. 

No evidence of heterogeneity was obtained in this series except for the S analysis. 
It would seem, therefore, that language differences have not prevented considerable 
intermixing at some stage in the history of these people. The significant value for 
the S system is due mainly to a relatively large number of S-positive subjects from the 
Hagen area, 55 out of the total of 135 tested. We are not able to explain the 
significance of a difference in a single gene frequency, but believe that caution should 
be exercised in any interpretation based on the finding. 

Some of the principal blood group genes in the Mount Hagen area are compared 
in Table 5 with those of surrounding areas. 


, DIscuSssION 
Hemoglobin Values 


The ability of native subjects to manufacture large amounts of hemoglobin and 
large numbers of red cells when resident at high altitudes is apparent. However, 
the factors involved in anemia among the population at altitudes of less than 5,000 
feet have not yet been ascertained. The relative importance of nutritional deficiencies, 
malaria and hookworm is unknown. 


Blood Groups 

The results obtained in the present survey are similar to those reported by 
Semple, Simmons, Graydon, Randmae and Jamieson (1956). These workers obtained 
almost identical values for the A, Ms and Rh genes. Their value for the B gene was 
slightly less than in the present series, but the difference was not significant. 

The gene frequencies shown in Table 5 demonstrate the characteristic pattern of 
the blood groups in the highland regions of New Guinea. The area sampled in the 
Chimbu survey is that round Kundiawa (Figure 1) and the differences in the gene 
frequencies between this area and Mount Hagen are small. Figure 1 also shows the 
proximity of the Aiome and Kaironk subjects tested by Champness, Kooptzoff and 
Walsh (1960) to those grouped round the Jimmi Patrol Post in the present survey. 
It is therefore of interest that the gene frequencies of the fifth division, though not 
differing significantly from those of other divisions in the Mount Hagen region, are 
closer to those of the Aiome natives than are the frequencies of the other divisions. 
These observations add support to the suggestion that the short-statured people of 
Aiome have their origins in the indigenous population and have not reached Aiome 
by migration from other pygmy people. 

There is a legend widely believed among the Mount Hagen people that they came 
from the south to their present country, and the gene frequencies in Table 5 show some 
similarity between the Mount Hagen, Mendi and Gulf regions. However, it is not 
possible to confirm or refute the legend. 
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SUMMARY 
The Mount Hagen area of the New Guinea Highlands has an altitude varying 
from 3,500 to 7,100 feet above sea-level. The hemoglobin values at the higher 
altitudes were greater than are found in Australian whites and were clearly the result 
of altitude polycythzmia in the absence of malaria. By contrast, population anemia 
was found at the lower altitudes. 


The blood group pattern is similar to that found in other parts of the highlands, 
with high frequencies of the B and R, genes and low frequencies of the M and R, 
genes. The only evidence of heterogeneity, in spite of language differences, within 
the area was in respect of the S gene. It was not possible from these studies to suggest 
the pathway by which the Mount Hagen natives reached this area. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Copies of the Bibliography of Research in the Social Sciences in Australia 1954-1957 
are still available, and may be obtained from the Secretary, Social Science Research 
Council of Australia, Academy of Science Building, Canberra City, A.C.T. Price 
(including postage) : Australia, 5/6; United Kingdom, 5/6 stg. ; U.S.A. and Canada, 
$1. 


The Tenth Pacific Science Congress of the Pacific Science Association will be 
held at the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, from 21st August to 6th September, 1961, 
sponsored by the National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C., and Bernice P. 
Bishop Museum, with the co-operation of the University of Hawaii. Scientific 
sessions will be held from 21st August to 2nd September, with a post-sessional field 
trip through 6th September. The Honorary President is Dr. Detlev W. Bronk 
(President of the National Academy of Sciences) and the President is Dr. Lawrence H. 
Snyder (President, University of Hawaii). Professor A. P. Elkin, who is an Honorary 
Vice-President of the Congress and a Guest of the Congress, was Australian member 
of the permanent Council of the Pacific Science Association for sixteen years and a 
member of the Executive Committee until his retirement in 1959. The Congress 
includes a Section of Anthropology and Social Sciences, and there will be symposia in 
which that Section will participate. Dr. Bernard P. Groslier (14 rue Toricelli, 
Paris 17°) is Chairman of the Standing Committee in Anthropology, and Professor 
G. P. Murdoch and Dr. Alex. Spoehr (Director of the Bishop Museum) are members 
of the Congress Executive Committee. We hope that Anthropology will be well 
represented. 

Dr. Peter Lawrence, who has been on the staff of the Australian School of Pacific 
Administration for three years, has been appointed Senior Lecturer in Anthropology 
at the University of Western Australia, and commenced his work there this month. 


Two new Lecturers have been appointed to the Anthropology Department, 
University of Sydney, Dr. C. Jayawardina and Mr. M. Swift. Mr. T. Hutchins, 
from New Zealand, is Research Assistant to Professor Geddes. Mr. G. O’Grady, 
assistant to Dr. A. Capell for the past four and a half years, leaves for America early 
in July on a Graduate Fellowship from the University of Indiana. Dr. M. J. Meggitt 
leaves at the end of June to spend three months at Wabag to do further research work 
among the Enga. 


On 11th May, 1960, J. H. Bell, M.A., and M. J. Meggitt, M.A., received the Sydney 
Ph.D. degree. This degree was only established in the Faculty of Arts, University 
of Sydney, about five years ago, and Drs. Bell and Meggitt are the first to have it 
conferred to anthropological research. They are respectively Teaching Fellow and 
Lecturer in the Department of Anthropology. 


The Annual Meeting of the Australian Branch of the Association of Social 
Anthropologists was held in the Department of Anthropology on 24th and 25th May. 
Professor Barnes unfortunately was in hospital. He is recovering after an operation. 
Professor Geddes was host at the meeting, at which 28 attended. Papers were given 
by Dr. R. M. Berndt, Dr. C. Jayawardina and Mr. P. Ganguly. 
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REVIEWS 


Anthropology in the South Seas. Essays presented to H. D. Skinner. Edited by 
J. D. Freeman and W. R. Geddes. [Illustrated with fine drawings and 
plates. Pp. 1-267. Published 1959 by Thomas Avery & Sons Ltd., New 
Plymouth, New Zealand. Price, {2 2s. New Zealand. 


This book of Essays is a distinct contribution to Anthropology in the South Seas, 
as well as a tribute to Dr. H. D. Skinner. There is no single theme running through 
them, but each writer gives of his best in relation to problems in which Dr. Skinner 
was interested or to which he had made important contributions. The Editors have 
done a good piece of work, and this book is well produced and generously illustrated. 

Personal friends and contemporaries will especially value Dr. Freeman’s appreci- 
ative memoir of Dr. Skinner and his dual career in the Otago Museum and in the 
University of Otago (as Lecturer in Ethnology and later as Reader in Anthropology), 
as field-worker and as writer. From 191g to 1951 he was the only University teacher 
of Anthropology in New Zealand, giving a one-year course or unit in the B.A. degree 
courses. It was not until 1925 that the Department of Anthropology in the University 
of Sydney was founded, two years after Mr. (as he was then) Skinner and Peter 
Buck were among the New Zealand delegates to the Second Pacific Science Congress 
which met in Melbourne and Sydney, and which was largely instrumental in getting 
the Sydney Department founded. Only in 1951 did Dr. Skinner have a nearer 
department—the Auckland Chair, with a Sydney graduate, Dr. Ralph Piddington, 
as its first occupant. One Otago graduate whom Dr. Skinner advised to come to 
Sydney to further her anthropological studies was Catherine Webb, B.A. (later 
Catherine Berndt, Dip.Anthrop. and M.A. (Sydney), Ph.D. (Lond.)), whose research 
career amongst the Australian Aborigines and the Papuans has been outstanding. 
Fittingly, she is a contributor to this book.’ 


Archeology has flourished in New Zealand to a much greater extent than in 
Australia because of the valuable greenstone and other well made artifacts found in 
the sites. The work of Teviotdale and Skinner at Shag River marked “ the beginning 
of archeology as a scientific discipline in New Zealand,” but an equally important 
milestone was Dr. Duff’s investigation of the Wairau Bar site and the resultant 
description of the Moa Hunters’ way of life. 


Two of the major articles in this volume are concerned with the task of revising 
existing ideas in the light of data accumulated during the past decade. Jack Golson, 
in “ Culture Change in Prehistoric New Zealand,” has adopted the European and 
American practice of correlating culture into chronological variants or phases which 
may be divided into regional variants or aspects. He has taken the bold step of 
supplanting the well-established name Moa Hunter with New Zealand Archaic, 
because not all of the communities of this phase hunted the moa, and thus the older 
term gave an erroneous impression of the economic system of pioneer New Zealand 
communities. Adhering to the term Classic Maori, he defines the two phases as New 
Zealand Eastern Polynesia I and II sub-cultures, lists their more definitive traits, 


1F. D. McCarthy has written the reviews on Chapters 2 to 6 and the other reviewer the 
rest. 
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and describes the results of the principal relevant excavations. Apart from nomen- 
clature, the author queries Dr. Duff’s claims that the Moa Hunters of the Archaic 
phase lived a peaceful life and lacked agriculture, and also for his use of traditional 
evidence as a source of explanation of his archeological data. 

Leslie Lockerbie, in ‘‘ From Moa Hunter to Classic Maori,’’ describes the results 
of important excavations in South Otago which proved that, contrary to Dr. Duff’s 
opinions, the giant moas survived until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
composite barbed fishhooks were used by the Moa hunters, and stratified sites exist 
in New Zealand. The sites described include a typical coastal Moa camp like 
Pounawea, A.D. 1190-1660, Hawksburn, A.D. 1500-1550, established when the hunters 
followed the disappearing moa inland, Cannibal Bay, A.D. 1500, and False Island, 
A.D. 1480, fishing sites upon which the people came to depend as the moa neared 
extinction, and Murdering Beach where Moa Hunter and Classic Maori deposits 
exist in different areas. The author discusses climatic changes, stratigraphy and the 
first human settlement in New Zealand. 

From his typological and distributional study of “‘ Neolithic Adzes of Eastern 
Polynesia,” Dr. Roger Duff concludes that all four Polynesian types, and the five 
modifications to their grips, also occur in Indonesia, and is of the opinion that these 
traits had developed prior to the migration of the Polynesians into the Pacific. The 
distributions of the adze type lend no support, he says, to either Heyerdahl’s South 
American or northern Pacific sources of origin of Polynesian culture, or to Sharp’s 
one-way drift mechanism for internal Polynesian settlement. The study also 
revealed that the various island adze types in East Polynesia developed from six known 
basic types, which he describes and figures as an amended typological classification 
under which most Polynesian adzes can be grouped. 

All three authors stress the urgent need for more extensive excavation work 
to ascertain whether or not all prehistoric cultural manifestations in New Zealand 
are variations of the same cultural tradition (Golson), to see the post-Moa period more 
precisely documented (Lockerbie), and to establish the origin and relationships of a 
North Island adze type (Duff). That there are important differences between, but 
many traits common to both Archaic or Moa Hunter and Classic Maori sub-cultures 
appears to be generally agreed. 

Dr. Barrow, in “ Free Standing Maori Images,” has described five wooden 
human figures with hair attached, a type not previously established in Maori art. 
Professor Firth, in ‘‘ Ritual Adzes in Tikopia,” distinguishes four categories of sacred 
adzes associated particularly with canoe making, in which technological and ritual 
functions are combined, the one or the other being emphasized as the situation 
demands. Thus in Tikopia the two kinds of functions are not necessarily exclusive 
in their application to any specific implement, which were clam shell and stone in the 
old days and are now steel. 

Dr. Catherine H. Berndt, in an interesting contribution ‘‘ Assumption of Meaning 
in a Ceremonial Context in the Eastern Central Highlands of New Guinea,” a tribute 
to her first teacher in anthropology, deals with songs, dramatic performances (pre- 
senting the bad example theme) and many emblems. These are made for and used 
in ceremonies which represent the only occasion apart from warfare when members 
of different districts of both series and different ages make face-to-face contact in a 
relatively organized way. But it should be noted that these ceremonies differ from 
rituals in not being planned to fulfil any purpose outside themselves and do not depend 
on supernatural intervention. 

In this region it is the combination of shape, colour and material, i.e. the emblem 
as emblem, and not the symbols inscribed on it, which conveys the message. It 
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draws attention to the kind of social gathering in progress, and so transcends verbal 
language boundaries. But the maker of an emblem does not expect others to know 
what was in his mind when making it, nor does he think he should tell them. Emblems 
are statements about personal interests or choices or experiences. It follows that 
emblems have only a brief existence, being made for a particular series of ceremonies. 
But, and here is the significant point in the chapter, ‘“‘ while they last they represent 
a field of expression where, in spite of social demands on him he (the individual) can 
make certain gestures underlying his own importance as an individual.” 


Dr. J. D. Freeman discusses an early contact-cult in Samoa, ‘‘ The Joe Gimlet 
or Siovili Cult,” with the illuminating sub-title of “An Episode in the Religious 
History of Early Samoa,” for such it was. The author, by his presentation and 
analysis of the historical data, shows convincingly that Siovilism belonged to the same 
genus as the later Melanesian cargo cults, expressing, as they did, a frustrated yearning 
after European property. Through contact with various Europeans, the Samoans 
developed a desire for this, but had no understanding of how to obtain it. So resort 
was had to doctrine and ritual, which, retaining elements of indigenous faiths, 
especially spirit-mediumship, centred on faith in Jehovah and the Millennium. Only 
certain Christian doctrines were selected. 


Dr. Freeman shows that the contact situation included Mamaia, a Christian 
heresy which arose a few years previously in the 1820’s in Tahiti, though Chilianism 
was held and taught as orthodox doctrine of the Protestant missionaries in the South 
Seas. In addition, and probably fundamentally, the man appeared who could be the 
prophet! Siovili, gifted with mediumship, and experienced in the ways of Europeans 
through working on ships, became the mouthpiece of Jehovah and the leader of the 
ritual in which European objects, books, blunderbusses, a kettle, and so on, became 
symbolic cult-objects. Healing the sick was a special activity of the cult through its 
mediums. The failure of Christ to appear on a predicted date did not put an end to 
the cult, in spite of the vain loss of garden products and pigs which had been destroyed 
and eaten in cargo-cult style. On the other hand, the cult, which had first appeared 
about 1830, died out as contacts increased and Samoans were absorbed into the 
commercial world of the West, and the members became Wesleyan or Roman Catholic. 
The 1860’s saw the end. 


Thus we see that the “ cargo cult ’’ arose out of the contact situation—Western 
goods, frustrated desire and Christian elements, and the “ Charismatic’’ person. 
In addition, the fundamental réle of spirit mediumship in primitive Samoans and 
other Oceanic religions was an important factor. 


Professor W. R. Geddes prefaces his exposition. of “ Fijian Social Structure in a 
Period of Transition ’’ with the current anthropological definition of social structure, 
and the observation that Fijian society was very highly structured with the principle 
of kinship of ‘“‘ overriding importance.” He then shows “ the conceptual, emotional 
and behavioural consistency of traditional Fijian social structures and how this 
consistency has been affected by new social and cultural influences.” Analysis of 
the group structure reveals that ‘‘ the average Fijian participates in groupings of five 
degrees of inclusiveness ’’: The phratry, clan and patrilineage within the village 
and, beyond it, at least “‘ two grades of units”; one of these corresponds to the 
wider matagali, yavusa or vanua, and the other to the Confederation (the matanitu, 
which originated in warfare). Professor Geddes then analyses briefly the functions 
of the groups under the headings of Numbers, Political, Religious, Ceremonial, 
Proprietary Rights and Obligations, and indicates the changes which have occurred, 
and the problems facing the Fijians and the Government. 
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One of the structural changes which has occurred has been the almost total loss 
of functional significance of the wider agnatic group (the wider clan or phratry or 
group of phratries) and the Confederation (matanitu) and the gradual transference 
of numerical, political and religious functions from the patrilineage, clan and phratry 
to non-kin groupings, though they “ are still important as work groups and in political 
organization ” partly because of the system of land tenure. To sum up: the Fijians 
to-day “ face the problem of structural change ; in the past they had a problem of 
structural limitation.” 


From the points of view both of theoretical analysis and of description this essay 
is a valuable contribution. 


Angus Ross, in “ Maori and Polynesian ; Race and Politics,’’ gives a very useful, 
historical study of “the racial argument in support of New Zealand’s interests in 
Polynesia,” to use the words of the sub-title of the essay. The experience and 
eventual degree of success which the New Zealand Government had in Maori affairs 
became an argument in favour of undertaking the administration of the Cook Islands 
at the turn of the century and of Western Samoa at the end of World War I. Indeed 
the racial argument was influential in placing Samoa under New Zealand mandate. 
Actually, the administration of Western Samoa was not at first successful, partly 
because experience gained amongst the Maori and in the Cook Islands was not 
applied. However, the Government has realized this and also that administrative 
experience in New Zealand is “ an aid, but not necessarily the whole answer to the 
solution of problems in other parts of Polynesia.” 


John Booth’s “‘ A Modern Maori Community ”’ follows logically on the preceding 
studies of Polynesia’s changes following the historical happenings. It is interesting 
that the marae is still considered essential for an important family in a modern 
community if it is to play an effective part in community politics, and that on the road 
to individual farm-ownership the most successful experiment has been an Investment 
Society—a co-operative savings and credit organization. Thus does the old pattern 
form a firm foundation for advance. It seems that Panguru, the rural community 
studied, will be “‘ as modern as most ” but “ nevertheless distinctly Maori.” 


W. D. Borrie, in “ The Maori Population. A Microcosm of a New World,” 
analyses the recovery of the Maori population after 1896, which reached an average 
annual growth of 3% during the decade ending 1956, and has now reached 3}%. 
This is the expression both of increase in registration of births and of an actual decrease 
in mortality rates (to almost equality with the non-Maori rate). Improvement in 
infant mortality is an important factor. However, the Maori expectation of life is 
only 55, as compared with the non-Maori figure of almost 70, but efficient medical 
services will change this. 

An examination of the various factors reveals that the growth of the Maori 
population is ‘‘ so vigorous that it will considerably alter the balance of Maori and 
non-Maori in the future.” The increase will be particularly marked amongst school 
children and those of working age. And the resulting problems will not be solved 
only by an extension of rural settlement. The Maoris will have to be brought into a 
much wider range of occupations than hitherto before integration will be achieved. 
And this is a national matter—a challenge to non-Maori and Maori alike. This 
essay should be read by those in Government as well as academic positions. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
F. D. McCartuy. 
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Hawaiian Archeology: Fishhooks. By K. P. Emory, W. J. Bonk, and Y. H. Sinoto. 
Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum Special Publication 47. 1959. 45 pp., 
6 pls., 25 text-figs. Price, $2.50. 


Fishhooks are the first of a series of artifacts to be analysed from 33 sites investi- 
gated during “a five-year program of systematic excavation of archzological sites 
designed to provide a framework for studying Hawaiian prehistory.” Hooks were 
selected in the absence of pottery as “‘ the most promising means of tracing the ancient 
Hawaiian culture through artifacts.” A good example of their archeological index 
value is the deduction that dogs and pigs were brought by the first voyagers to these 
islands because the early fishhooks were made from their bones. 


The memoir contains a valuable key to the type of hooks that should be of 
permanent value to workers in this field in both Melanesia and Polynesia. Detailed 
tabulations are given of hook traits and their frequencies, chronologies and site 
distributions. Methods of manufacture and tools are described. With the aid of 
stratification and radio-carbon dating, the chronological sequence established for 
both one- and two-piece hooks demonstrates a pattern of small gradual change 
whatever feature is considered since the earliest dating obtained, that of 124-60 
years A.D. It is an excellent forerunner of the series to follow. 


This archzological work was carried out by the B. P. Bishop Museum and the 
University of Hawaii with teams of professional archeologists, university students and 
laymen, financed by various foundations and special funds. The archeology of the 
Maori is also being studied by New Zealanders in this manner. The remarkable 
results obtained in Polynesia pinpoint the sad lack of interest displayed by our 
Australian universities in the prehistory of the Aborigines, and to the vital need for 
broader courses in archeology which would include Australia and Oceania. 


F. D. McCartuy. 











